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THEATRICAL INQUISITOR, 


FOR 
OCTOBER, 1819. 
Memoir of Miss AL, Tree. 





She will sing the song that pleaseth you,—SHAKSPEARE, 





THE life of this lady has been chequered by few deviations 
from the tranquillity of private life, and but slight materials can 
therefore be colleeted for a sketch of her professional career, We 


might extend the limits of this narrative, it is true, by pages of - 


unnecessary praise, but public approbation has been lavished upon 
her efforts with so cordial yet considerate a hand, that no evidence we 
could adduce can enlarge its amplitude or confirm its authenticity. 

Miss Ann Maria TREE was born in Norfolk-street, Middlesex 
Hospital, in the month of August, 1402. Her father holds a situ- 
ation in the Custom-house, and her sister is well known as a valu- 
able acquisition to the boards of Drury-lane Theatre, At fourteen 
years of age, from an evident tendency to music, she was placed 
for instruction with Signor G, Lanza, beneath whose auspices she 
continued till the Opera season of 1817, when the facilities afforded 
her of frequently singing with Madame Fopor, gave decision to 
hat peculiar style for which she has since been distinguished. 
About this period she was introduced by Mr. Hartzy, the comedian, 
to Mr. T. Cooke, who expressed his anxiety to receive her asa 
pupil for the term of four years, the first of which was passed in 


Preparing for a trip to Bath, where she made her appearance as . 


Polly in the << Beggar’s Opera,’’ on November 13, 1818. This 


€vent was hailed with no ordinary sensation by the lovers of harmony’ 


at that elegant place, ‘and the Newspapers teemed, among other 


testimonies of approbation, with the following tributes to her praise : 


On Friday, the “ Beggar's Opera’”’ introduced a Miss TREE, who made her first 


*ppearance on any stage, as Polly. She possesses a pleasing figure and person, 
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a rich and mellow voice, and as far as the timidity inseparable from a debut 

would enable us to judge, sufficiently powerful ; this she displays with taste and 
science, and does great credit to her master. ‘ 
“* Gazette;’’ Nov. 16, 1818 

On Friday, the “ Beggar's Opera” introduced Miss Trer. (pupil of Mr. T, 

Cooke) for the first time on any stage: it was a most promising debut. This 


young lady possesses an clegant person ; and yoice and science of such a quality, 
as must lead to eminence. 


$¢ Gazette ;"’ Nov. 19, 1619. 
This personation, so successful in its result, was followed by a rapid 
routine of important characters, which again called up the soul 
of applause, and awakened the very energies of criticism. As Putty, 
in the ‘* Maid of the Mill,’’ her exertions were thus appreciated : 


On Saturday the opera of the ‘* Maid of the Mill’? was revived with new 
scenery &c. in which Miss Tree, who made her second appearance as Paity, 
sung divinely ; this lady is destined to become one of the first of English singers, 

Journal; Dec. 7, 1819. 

The second appearance of Miss Tree in Patty, afforded us ample scope for 
judging of her powers: her voice is of a peculiar and fascinating quality ; in the 
songs, duets, &c. particularly in those pieces where science and execution were 
required, this lady was eminently successful. The duet ‘* Lov'd friend farewell,” 
and her last bravura song, were given with that ease and elegant precision which 
clearly indicate genius of no ordinary character, and reflect the highest gredit 
on her master for the chaste and polished style in which he has instructed his 
pupil. In the acting of Patty, Miss TREE was easy and interesting : that natural 
diffidence which is inseparable from young performers, and more particularly from 
those possessing merit, rendered her dialogue a little tame and inarticulate, but 
this we have no doubt, time and becoming confidence will soon remedy. 

Dec. 9, 1219, 

We have many extracts at hand of the same complexion, but as 
the merits of Miss M. ‘Trex are now elevated beyond the reach of 
literary praise, her Bath friends will gratefully acquiesce in the sup- 
pression of their prophetic sentiments. The warmth of their favour 
and the sincerity of their zeal have seldom been questioned, nor 
while the reception of this debutante is remaining upon record, can 
a doubt be entertained of their cultivated taste,’ and scientilic 
judgment. 

At the close of this season proposals for Miss Trre’s retention 
at Covent-garden Theatre were received from Mr. Har ris, and she 
concluded an engagement, pon very honourable terms, for the 
space of three years. Her appearance was made as Rosina, in the 
§* Barber of Seville,” and the brilliant success of that character, 
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though interrupted at intervals by illness, has occasioned her pro- 
duction in many other parts. Her rich and easy tones smack most 
delightfully of taste and tenderness, qualities in which few singers, 


at the frivolous age of Miss M. Tree, have evinced such unblem- 
ished symptoms of ultimate superiority. 





— >} 
HOWELLI ANA.—No. IJ. 


To Sir James Crofts, Knt. at St. Oswyth. 


SIR—I could not shake hands with England without kissing your 
hands also; and because, in regard of your distance now from 
London, I cannot do it in person, I send this paper for my deputy. 

The news that keeps greatest noise here now, is the return of 
Sir Watrer Rateten from his mine of gold in Guiana, the south 
parts of America, which at first was like to be such a hopeful boon 
voyage ; but it seems that that golden mine is proved a mere chi- 
mera, and imaginary airy mine ; and indeed his Majesty had never 
any other conceit of it: but what will not one in captivity, as Sir 
Wa rer was, promise to regain his freedom? Who would not 
promise not only mines, but mountains of gold for liberty? And 
tis pity such a knowing, well-weigh’d* knight had not had a better 
fortune ; for the Destiny—I mean that brave ship which he built 
himself of that name that carried him thither, is like to prove a 
fatal destiny to him, and to some of the rest of those gallant ad- 
_ venturers which contributed for the setting forth of thirteen ships 

more, who were most of them his kinsmen, and younger brothers, 
being led into the said expedition by a general conceit the world 
had of Sir Warrer Rateian: and many of these are like to make 
shipwreck of their estates by the voyage. Sir Watrer landed at 
Plymouth, whence he thought to make an escape, and some say 
he hath tampered with his body by physic, to make him look. 
sickly, that he may be the more pitied, and permitted to lief in 





9 well-weighed—Esteemed, or appreciated. So in SuaKspEaRe’s ‘* Love's 
Labour’s Lost ; * Act V.— 


You weigh me not ?—O, that's, you care not for me. 


+ lie—to reside or remain. So in SHAKSPEARE’s “ Lave’s Labour’s Lost ;"” 
Act I, Se. ww 


She must lie here on mere necessity, 
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his own house. Count Gonpomar, the Spanish Ambassador, 
speaks high language, and sending lately to desire audience of 
his Majesty, he said he had but one word to tell him; his Ma. 
jesty wondering what might be delivered in one word, when he 
came before him, he said only ‘* Pirates! pirates! pirates!” 
and so departed. * 

* * 5 * 

This return of Sir Watrer Rateren from Guiana, puts me jy 
mind of a facetious tale I read lately in Italian, for I have a 
little of that language already—how Atrnonso, King of Naples, 
sent a Moor who had been his eaptive a long time, to Barbary, 
with a considerable sum of money to buy horses, and return by 
such atime. Now there was about the king, a kind of buffoon 
or jester who had a table-book, or journal, wherein he was used 
to register any absurdity, or impertinence, or merry passage that 
happened upon the eourt. That day the Moor was dispatched for 
Barbary, the said jester waiting upon the king at supper, the king 
called for his journal, and asked what he had observed that day ; 
thereupon he produced his table-book, and, amongst other things, 
he read how Atpnonso, King of Naples, had sent Bertram, the 
Moor, who had long been his prisoner, to Morocco, his own coun- 
try, with so many thousand crowns, to buy horses. The hing 
asked him why he inserted that. ‘* Beeause,” said he, “ I think 
he will never come back to be a prisoner again, and so you have 





* GoxpomMaAr was a great humourist, and appears to have acquired his pre- 
deminance at the court of king JAmMEs, as much by the freedom of his manners 
as the firmness of his speech, and the force of his sagacity. The following anct- 
dote is selected from another section of these letters, and will amply contirm 
eur remark : 

The last summer it happened that Count Gonpomar, with Sir Francis Cor- 
TINGUAM, went to see a curious house of the Constable of Castile, which bad 
been newly built here. The keeper of the house was very officious to show him 
every room, with the garden, grottoes, and aqueducts, and presented him with 
some fruit. GoNpomar, having been a long time in the house, coming cut, put 
many compliments of thanks upon the man, and so was going away. Sir FRA- 
cis whispered him in the ear, and asked him whether he would give the man any 
thing that took such pains? ‘* 0,” quoth Gonpomar, ‘** well remembered, Don 
Francisco. Have you ever a double pistole about you? If you have you my 
give it him, and then you pay him after the English manner ;—TI have paid hiv 
already after the Spanish.” 

Howe Lt ¢o Viscount CoLcHester ; Madrid, Feb. 1. 1623 
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lost both nian and money.”’ _‘‘ But if he do come, then your jest 
is marred,” quoth the king. ‘‘ No, sir, for if he return I will 
blot out your name, and put him in for a fool.” 
% * * *& 
London, March 38, 1618. 
—>r}<<— 


THE COLLECTOR.—No. XLVI. 


I shall here desire 
Your fatherhoods, to note my CoLLECTIONS * 
As most remarkable. JONSON. 





PRICE OF PLAYS. 


IN France, immediately prior to the era of Corneriue, and even 
during its continuance, the various companies of comedians had 
each an author attached to them, who received three crowns for 
every play, and filled the honourable office of beating a drum at 
the door of the Theatre, to assemble an audience. 


SLIGHT OF HAND. 


THE embassy from Vienna to Berlin was once filled by a M. 
Von Swirnen, who, when at Paris, had paid Comus, the cele- 
brated conjuror, a sum of money for shewing him the secret of.’ 
his most remarkable tricks. At a dinner, given to the academi- 
cians, he proposed to exhibit them as soon as the cloth should be 
removed, and accordingly performed his feats with a dexterity 
whieh showed the attention he had bestowed on. learning them. 
M. Forster, a member of the academic body, could not at this 
moment resist his fondness for raillery, but as some of his coms 
panions were thanking the ambassador for the trouble he had 
taken, ‘‘ Yes,” said Formey, “ the tricks are so extremely curious, 
that your excellency is really to blame to show them for nothing ; 
they are worth being paid for, and even at three-pence per 
head, you would gain enough to give us a second dinner,. besides 
repaying yourself the sum which it cost you to learn them.” . 


ANTIENT DRAMA. — 
THE church-books of Tewksbury, which have-been preserved 
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for a considerable period, exhibit the following entry :—*« A.p 
1578, payed for the players’ geer, six sheep-skins for Christes gar. 
ments ;'’ and in an inventory, forming part of the same collec. 
tion, are these words :—‘‘ Order eight heads of hair for the apostles, 
and ten beards, and a face (or vizor) for the devil.” 


EXTRAORDINARY MEDICINE. 


PRINCE Freperick Avevstus of Prussia was one day seized sud. 
denly with a violent fever, which naturally would have become, 
long and serious indisposition. He was convinced he should soon 
recover, if by means of laughing heartily, he could bring on ey. 
cessive perspiration. Accordingly he purchased as many copies 
of a pathetic Roman tragedy as the piece contained characters, 
and distributed them both to his servants, among whom there 
were some that could scarcely read at all. He commanded them 
to perform this tragedy by his bed-side, and the blunders ani 
distresses of the performers produced the desired effeet, for not- 
withstanding the painfulness of his situation, he laughed in- 
moderately, and the perspiration was so profuse, that on the fol: 
lowing day he was perfectly recovered, 


VAILS. 
I REMEMBER a Lord Poor, a Roman catholic, peer of Ireland, 


who lived upon a small pension which Queen Anne had granted 
him ; he was a man of honour, and well esteemed ; and had for- 
merly been an officer of some distinetion in the service of France. 
The Duke of Ormonpe had often invited him to dinner, and he 
as often excused himself. At last the duke kindly expostulated 
with him, and would know the reason why he so constantly re- 
fused to be one of his guests. My Lord Poor then honestly con 
fessed that he could not afford it: ‘* but,” says he, “ if your grace 
will put a guinea into my hands so often as you are pleased to 
invite me to dine, I will not decline the honour of waiting on 
you.” ‘This was done, and my lord was afterwards a frequent 
guest in St. James’s-square—(‘‘ Dr. Kine’s Anecdotes’) 
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DRAMATIC LIFE OF RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 
Continued from page 135. ; 





*Tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a breakfast—SHAKSPEARE. 


MRS. PRITCHARD was an actress of a different cast, had more na- 
ture, and of course more change of tone, action, andexpression. Gar- 
rick, then light in youth, with flexibility of muscle, and animation of 
feature, came bounding on the stage, and pointing at the wittol 
Altamont, and heavy-paced Horatio, it seemed as if a whole cen- 
tury had been stept over in the transition of a single scene; old 
things were done away, and a new order at once brought forward, 
bright and luminous, and clearly destined to dispel the barbarisms 
and bigotry of a tasteless age, long attached, through the prejudices 
of custom, to the errors of imposing declamation. 

A great and heavy affliction now befel Mr. Cumnertanp’s parents, 


and himself, in the death of their eldest daughter Joanna, who 


sickened in her seventeenth year, of the small pox, and died by that 
fatal disorder at the house of aclergyman in London. Devoted to 
this amiable creature as Mr. CumBerwanp had been from his cradle, 
the shock apppeared to threaten him with such cruel consequences, 
that his father resolved. on taking him out of town immediately, 
and the abhorrence he had conceived of London, since that unfor- 
tunate event, determined him against his return to Westminster. 
He was accordingly placed at Trinity-college, Cambridge, in his 
fourteenth year, and there indulged his passion for the classics with 
an ardour, that rarely knew any intermission or relief. To Latin 
declamations he paid the best attention, but when the year of trial 
commenced, through the neglect of his tutors, he found himself, 
as an academical student, totally unprepared. Determined to use 
every possible effort for redeeming his lost time, he began a course 
of study so apportioned as to leave himself but six hours of sleep, 
to which he strictly adhered, living almost entirely upon milk, and 
using the cold bath very frequently. Being, however, but seventeen 
years old, and of a frame by no means robust, many of his friends 
remonstrated against the severity of this regimen, and recommend- 
ed more moderation ; but the encouragement he met with in the 
rapidity of his progress through all the dry and elementary parts of 
Vou, XV. “ No, 87, 
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knowledge, determined him to persist with vigour, and made hin 
deaf to their advice. Having kept an act with unqualified success, 
and at an age uncommonly early, obtained his Bachelor's degree, 
with the return of injured health he resumed his studies at Stan. 
wick, to which for the space of six months he had been confined 
by a rheumatic fever. 

Whilst thus living with his family in the enjoyment of every thing 
that could constitute felicity, a strong contest took place, upon the 
approach of a general election, and the county of Northampton was 
hotly canvassed by the rival parties of Whigs and Tories. Mr, 
CuMmBERLAND’S father, whose politics accorded with the former, was 
drawn out upon this occasion, and gave a,very active and effectual 
support to his political friends, though the cause he embarked in 
was not crowned by success. This striking instance, however, of 
his popularity and influence was not overlooked by the Earl of 
Hauirax, then high in office, and Lord Lieutenant of the county. 
Offers, which he did not court, were pressed upon him, but though 
resolute in declining all favours for himself, he lent no unwilling 
ear to situations pointed out for his son, whose destiny was now 
preparing to reverse those tranquil scenes which he had hitherto 
enjoyed, and to transplant him from the cloisters of his college, 
and the free range of his studies, to the desk of a private secretary, 
and the painful restraints of an irksome dependence. Such were 
the results of a summons from Lord [Hantrax, and the proffered 
appointment was looked upon by his family as an offer that could 
admit of no hesitation. Mr. Cumperzanp accordingly went to town, 
and assumed the duties for which, upon the spontaneous proposi- 
tion of his noble patron, he had just been selected. 

Ina short time, Mr. CumBervanp succeeded to fresh academical 
honours, by gaining a lay-fellowship in Trinity College, for which, 
from the desirable exemptions it afforded, there were several solici- 
tors. Soon after, he: wrote his first legitimate drama in five acts, 
ealled the ‘* Banishment of Cicero,” to which he had been led by 
Mrpp.erton’s account of his hero's life. As a dramatie poem it was 
honoured by a very favourable judgment from Bishop WarsurroN, 
and though the plot bears an absolute inaptitude to scenic exhibi- 
tion, yet its treatment exhibits many points of poetry which might 
induce a candid reader to argue not unfavourably of the novice whe 
composed it. 


This play laid by the writer for a considerable time ; til} Lord 
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Hacirax read it one day at Bushey-park, and immediately pro- 
posed carrying it to Garrick, who was then at Hampton, to re- 
commendit for representation. Mr. CumBeRLanp accordingly attend- 
ed his noble friend to Garricx’s house, and found himself, for the 
first time, in company with that extraordinary man. The manuscript 
was left for perusal, and returned after a day or two of what could 
scarcely be called suspense, when Mr. Garrick having stated his 
despair of accommodating a play on such a plan to the purposes 
of the stage, returned it with many apologies to Lord Hauirax, 
and some qualifying words to its author, which certainly was as 
much as in reason could be expected from him, though it did not . 
satisfy the patron of the play, who warmly resented this non-com- 
pliance with his wishes, and for a length of time forbore to live in 
habits of former good neighbourhood with him. 

Having obtained a small establishment as Crown-agent for the — 
province of Nova Scotia, Mr. CusrperLanp tendered his addresses 
to Miss River, maternally descended from his grandfather, Bent- 
Ley, and settled with her family at Kilmiston in the county of. 
Hants. He had the unspeakable felicity to find them accepted, and 
on the 19th of February, 1759 (being his birth day) became pos- 
sessed of one whom the virtues of her heart and the charms of her 
person had effectually endeared to him. 

In the following year, Lord Harirax was honoured with the vice- 
royalty of Ireland, and as his family was now to be formed upon an 
establishment suitable to that high office, Mr. Cumaeruanp, who 
subsequently declined the rank of baronet, succeeded to the post 
of Ulster-secretary, and his father, who had been enrolled among 
the domestic chaplains, a short time before Lord Haxirax quitted 
the government of Ireland, was raised to the see'of Clonfert. 

When the time for departure was in near approach, the Lord 
Lieutenant expressed his wish that Mr. CumperLanp would take 
the conduct of his daughters and the ladies of his family home, 
whilst he went: forward, and would expect them at Bushey-park. 
Mere he surrendered his charge; and proceeding to rejoin his wife, 
who with an infant child had safely reached their destination under 
the care of his brother-in-law Captain Rupee, he found her at her 
father’s in Hampshire, where every joy attendant on his return was 
at once extinguished in the afflicting persuasion, that he had only 
arrived in time to take a last farewell of this beloved object, who 
Was then in the crisis of a most violent fever, exhausted, senseless, 
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and scarce alive. It was his happy lot, however, to see her excel. 
lent constitution surmount the shock, and as soon as she was re. 
established in her health, he removed with the whole of his family 
to a house called Tyringham, near Newport Pagnell, a large and 
venerable old mansion, situated on the banks of the river Ouse, 
which had caught Mr. Cumpertanp’s eye on his road to Ireland, 
and was immediately engaged for his reception. 

Lord Hatirax in the mean time had received the seals as Secre. 
tary of State, and having to name one Under-sccretary, his choice 
was not guided by the claims of Mr. Cumsertanp, but fell upon 
an individual of inferior pretensions. This ungenerous treatment 
dissolved their connection, and our dramatist, on applying to Lord 
Hiivissoroven, was constituted Clerk of the Reports in the office 
of Trade and Plantations. It was at most an employment of no 
great labour, and as ‘the actual secretary was much in the habit of 
business, his task was greatly lightened, and he had leisure to address 
himself to other studies, and indulge his propensities towards com- 
position in whatever way they might tend to invite him. 

BicxerstarrF having at this time brought out his opera of ‘‘ Love 
in a Village’’ and the ‘‘ Maid of the Mill’ with considerable success, 
Mr. Cumperianp was persuaded by some friends to attempt a dra- 
ma of that sort, which, with very little knowledge of stage-effect, 
- and as little forethought about plot, incident, or character, he sate 
down to write, and soon produced a piece of three acts, named the 
<¢ Summer’s Tale.” Though a tale about nothing, and very indif- 
ferently told, yet being a vehicle for some songs not despicably 
written, and some of these very well set, it was carried to Beary, 
the Manager of Covent-garden, accepted for representation, and 
performed nine or ten nights to moderate houses, without oppo- 
sition, and very deservedly without much applause. The fund for 
the support of decayed actors being then recently established by the 
company of Covent-garden Theatre, Mr. CumBervanp appropri- 
ated the profits of his ninth night to that benevolent institution, 
which the conductors were pleased to receive with much good-will, 
and honoured the giver with their annual remembrance at many 
successive audits. 

Mr. BickerstarF, who had established himself in public favour 
by the success of his operas above mentioned, seemed to consider 
Mr. CumBer.anp as an intruder upon his province with whom he 
was to keep no terms, and accordingly set all engines of abuse to 
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work upon him and his drama, whilst it was yet in rehearsal, not 
even repressing his acrimony till it had been brought before the 
public. Mr. CumBERLAND Was no sooner put in possession of the 
proofs against his virulent and unfair attack, than he remonstrated 
with him by letter; and, to show his disposition to live in harmony 
with contemporary writers, assured him that if alarm for his inter- 
est had any share in the motives of his animosity, he was ready to 
place the emoluments that might eventually accrue from the 
« Summer's Tale” at his disposal, and professed his determination 
of never again appearing within the dramatic lists as a writer of 
operas. BickERSTAFF showed this letter to Garrick as an appeal 
to his feclings of sucha nature as ought to put him to silence, and 
when Mr. Garricx coincided with his view of its contents, he did 
not scruple to confess the impropriety of his attack, and promise 
that he would never repeat it against Mr. Cuunertanp’s produc- 
tions. 

One day, as Mr. Cumpertann was leaving the Theatre after a re- 
hearsal of the ‘‘ Summer's Tale,’? he was met by Mr. Saurn, then | 
engaged at Covent-garden, and whom he had known at the univer- 
sity, as an under-graduate of St. John’s College. In the course of 
conversation, he remonstrated with him upon the business he was 
engaged in, and suggested that his talents should be turned to com- 
positions of a more independent and a higher cast ; predicting to 
him, that he would reap neither fame nor satisfaction in the opera- 
lic department, and demanding in a tone of encouragement, why he 
would not rather write a good comedy, than dabble in these sing- 
song pieces. The animating spirit of this appeal, and the full persua- 
sion that he predicted truly of the character and consequences of the 
musical undertaking then on foot, made a sensible impression on 
Mr. CumneRLANp’s mind, and in the warmth of the moment he form- 
ed a resolution to attempt the arduous project Mr. Smiru had point- 
ed out. 

In the ensuing winter, Mr. Cumpzruanp produced his comedy 
of the ‘* Brothers” at Covent-garden Theatre, which owed its ap- 
pearance at that place to the judgment of Mr. Harris singly, who was 
opposed in receiving it to the joint-proprietors with whom he acted. 
It brought some advantage to the house and some reputation to its 
author ; was much played on the provincial stages, and occasion - 
ally revived on the royal ones.* A happy compliment paid in the 





* The hint of Sir Benjamin’s assumed valour, upon being forced into a ren- 
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epilogue to Mr. Garrick, induced him to cultivate an acquaintance 
he had hitherto neglected, and Mr. Cumpervanp was soon charmed 
with his company and flattered by his attentions. In the meantime, 
whilst he was thus fortunate in conciliating to himself one eminent 
person, a host of newspaper-writers assailed him from various quar- 
ters with unmitigated acrimony. So true it is, that dramatic au. 
thors are to arm themselves with fortitude before they take a pest 
open to attack ; and learn, that they, who are to act in the pubtic 
eye and speak in the public favour, have no right to expect a very 
smooth and peaceful situation. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


—Prt< 


THE DEAD SAILOR. 
| A FRAGMENT. 


# * * Poor soul !—he lay extended on the beach, covered with 
a ragged piece of sail-cloth, and surrounded by a group of idle 
boys. They were twitching the cloth with a shocking degree of 
hardened jocularity, to get a sight of his mangled form, from which, 
however, as its covering was lifted up, they shrunk away in a sort 
of unaccountable horror. A small quantity of blood had oozed 
upon the sands about him, which flowed, I was told, from wounis 
inflicted by the violent beating of the waves which had thrown bim 
on shore. 

He was a respectable mariner, from Whitby, and having tran- 
sacted the business which brought him to Dublin, was proceeding, 
rather late, to rejoin his vessel, when, it is supposed, he fell over 
the parapet of Howth harbour, and was drowned. They suffered 
him, in this state of exposure, to remain on the spot where he 
laid till a proper inquest permitted his interment ; and perhaps the 
very hour which saw him carried to a miserable grave, might bring 
his companions, with the melancholy tale of their loss, to arouse 
the lamentations of a destitute family. 1 gazed at the corpse be- 
fore me, and thought upon the wretchedness of its survivors, till 
something like a tear of commiseration impelled me to walk on. 

Dublin, August, 1816. %. 





———— 


counter, is borrowed from the behaviour of La #’rit, in BeEaumonr and FLEt- 
CHER’s comedy of the ‘* Little French Lawyer.” 
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THE CYNIC.—No, III. 


A sullen and surly speculator.—JOHNSON. 


1 REMEMBER a certain Welsh baronet who died about a dozen 
years back, to the sincere satisfaction of his surviving family, by 
whom the following anecdote, among many other eccentricities, can- 
not vet have been forgotten. He was accustomed to convoke his 
servants from the stable-yard to a nightly meeting in the parlour, 
where, amidst a profusion of beer and tobacco, he profited by the 
energies of their elegant conversation. To complete the circle, 
however, his four coach-horses were also introduced; he had chairs 
placed at their hocks, and the tankard passed as regularly by these 
brutes, as it was handed tothe others. Having prolonged this scene 
till a suitable hour, the social party ‘‘ shut up in measureless con- 
tent,’’ and separated till a settled opportunity. 

At first sight it may appear exceedingly ridiculous that horses 
should be introduced to a party of whose language they were ig- 
norant, and in whose feelings they could not share. Had their pa- 
tron been anxious to reward them for great docility or superior. 
fleetness, he might surely have taken more acceptable methods to 
testify his sense of those perfections. Fresh litter or an extra meal 
would fully have answered that purpose, and at the same time have 
brought comfort to the animals while it evinced discrimination in 
their master. 

I dare say the correctness of my reasoning will be sneered at, 
from its positive palpability, by those even who are constantly com- 
mitting errors of the same class upon a larger scale. What is the 
familiarity with which our more notorious exhibitors on the stage are 
treated by persons of lofty rank and intellectual power, but a gross 
violation of their own attributes, and a flagrant departure from in- 
herent propriety ? If a singer, for instance, the mere possessor of fine 
natural organs, is not only encouraged in the sphere of public exer- 
tion, but flattered by the smiles of private favour, such monstrous 
affability is neither due to the individual on whom it falls, or consis- 
tent with the quarter from which it proceeds. Yet such a pander 
to public enjoyment inhales the very sunshine of worldly splendour, 
and while talents of laborious growth or general utility are excluded 
from observation, this paltry engine of unsubstantial amusement 
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sweeps through the rosy walks of life, surrounded with affluence, 
and courted by power. 

Without the remotest wish to disparage my honest coach-horses, 
I will venture to point out a comparison of their valuable proper. 
ties with the flimsy qualifications of such a character as 1 have just 
described, and leave the reader to determine by the loss of which 
link the grand chain of general convenience would be most injuriously 
broken. My own preference for the former is prompt, rooted, and de. 
cisive, nor can I help thinking that such a conviction is worthy of 
universal acceptance. ‘lo establish that belief upon tenable grounis, 
I shall briefly proceed to analyze the whole Theatrical Body, and 
adjudge the fair claims of its congregated members. 

Acting resulted from a crew of abandoned wretches, who having 
besmeared themselves with the lees of wine, provoked the merri- 
ment of their brutalized spectators by using the most extravagant 
language and unmeaning grimace.* Stage-exhibitions at that time 
were temporary, but their influence being speedily discerned, indi- 
viduals were tempted to makethem the vehicles of some specific inter- 
est. They were thus subjected to the trammels of order, and acting, 
from its intimate alliance with literature, obtained a portion of bor 
rowed brightness, which custom, error, folly, and artifice, have long 
tended to confirm. The public, it is true, became gradually suscepti- 
ble of elevated flights, and mechanical refinement ; but that salutary 
change sprang at once from those successive efforts of poetical genits 
which acting was taught to disclose. Its professors still continued 
so low upon the scale of intrinsic ability, that bondsmen were some- 
times selected to fill the principal situations, and the native baseness 
of the fraternity lost none of its natural odium, till luxury had chok- 
ed up the pure springs of pleasure, and the votaries of idle delight 
had converted their fondness for that principle to a blind dependence 
upon the persons by which it was administered. 


October 15, 1219. DIOGENES, Jcty. 





* 1t is just worth while remarking, that the earliest tyrants of Syracuse, to 
prevent conspiracics, had forbidden their subjects, under the severest penalties, 
to be seen talking together. This obliged them to invent a method of commi- 
nicating their sentiments by dumb show, which, as some persons have suspected, 
gave the first idea of comedy, and the suspicion is not without plausibility, whea 
we recollect that, some short time after, ErpicaRMus, a native of that city, was 
the reputed author of this invention, 
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ONE of the first improvements upon these mysteries was the 
«« Morality,” an allegorical drama, in which the virtues and vices 
were personified, fur the purpose of instilling moral truths, or in- 
culcating domestic precepts. This species of plays, having for its 
object to divert as well as instruct the populace, took for the most 
part a lively turn, and therefore naturally led the way, by progres- 
sive refinement, for those comic productions that soon succeeded it. 

The oldest specimen of these amended efforts is known by the 
title of ‘‘ Every-man,” and was published early in the reign of 
Henry VIII. A black-letter copy is preserved in the library of 
Lincoln Cathedral, which, after being carefully transcribed by Mr. 
Hawsrys, has furnished us with materials for the following essay. 

The designation of this extraordinary piece is thus detailed by 
the author : 

HERE BEGYNNETH A TREATYSE HOW THE IIYE FADER OF HEVEN SENDETH 

DETIHE TO SOMON EVERY CREATURE TO COME AND GYVE A COUNTE 


OF THEYR LYVES IN THIS WORLDE, AND 1S IN MANER OF A 
MORALLE PLAYE,. 


Then follows his list of the Dramatis Persona, after which the 
Messenger advances, and in a monolgue of twenty-one lines, during 


_ Which the present play is exclusively alluded to, 


The somonynge of Every-man, called it is, 


and appears to comprise a summary ‘“‘ that of our lyves and endynge 
shewes,’’ with a brief hint at the transitoriness of existence, and a 
moral deduction that man, in the midst of all his gaieties, should 
consider its close, for there shall you see, says this speaker, by a 
very beautiful illustration, how the ordinary associates of human 
life must fall away : 
how felawship and Jolyte, 
Bothe Strengthe, Pleasure, and Beaute, 
Will fade from the as floure in Maye : 
For ye shall here, how our heven kynge 
Calleth Eyery-man to a generall rekenynge: 
Gyve audyence, and here what he doth saye. 
God, who is then represented as speaking in his ‘* majeste,” Ia- 
ments the unkindness of his creatures, 
: Lyvynge without drede in worldly prosperyte , 
Vou, XV, | AA No. 87. 
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their attachment to ‘‘ ryches,” and disregard of his << ryghtwysnes,” 
To have ‘‘ a rekenyngc of every mannes persone,’’ and do that jus 
tice his offences demand, he summons Dethe, a“ mighty messen- 
gere,” who obeys his bidding, and is immediately dispatched upon 
the errand to Every-man which God had already detailed. This 
great personage then disappears, though without any direction to 
quit the stage, and Dethe commences his attack upon the hero of 
the drama. 

Having listened to a disclosure of his maker’s mind, Every-ma 
solicits “‘ longer layser’’ for the adjustment of this ‘* blynde mater,” 
and offers Dethe a ‘‘ thousande pounde” to defer it. This propo. 
sal is, however, firmly rejected, and ‘‘ gentyll Dethe” departs with 
an assurance of his speedy return. Every-man then determines to 
seek the company, upon this ‘* vyage,”’ of those who had been his 
** good frendes in sporte and playe,’’ for which purpose he accosts 
Felawship, who after making many protestations of even attending 
him to ** hell,’’ ascertains the 

longe waye, harde and daungerous, 

which Every-man is destined to undertake, and declines to fulfil his 
engagement, In any expedition for debauchery or murder he profes. 
ses his readiness to attend him ; but that ‘* lothe journaye” under the 
guidance of Dethe has aroused his repugnance, and as he thinks, 
will justify his refusal. Every-man still supplicates for his compa: 
ny, which Felawship as pertinaciously denies ; he vows by ‘‘ savunt 
John’’ to maintain this resolution, and even deprecates the gift of “a 
hew gowne”’ as totally inadequate to modify or amend it. 

Every-man, in this extremity, after declaring that 

in prosperyte men frendes may fynde, 
Which in adversytye be full unkynde, 
appeals to his “ kynnesmen” for succour, who, under the abstract 


appellations of Kynrede and Cosyn, intreat him to discover his i- 
tent 


In ony wise, and not spare. 


To these persons he narrrates the commandment of Dethe, and re 
quests the solace of their society in that dark ‘‘ pylgrymage” he is 


about to endure. In answer to this adjuration, Cosyn declares thet 
he would 





lever* fast brede and water, 
All this fyve yere and more, 





* i, e. rather, 
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than comply with it; and Kynrede, in a tone of jocular insult, after 
reminding him of his habitual mirth, protests, ‘* by saynt Anne,” 
that for him he shall, nevertheless, goalone. They are still, how- 
ever, urged to this fearful point, in defiance of which we are treated 
with the following dialogue : 
Every-man. 
My cosyn wyll you not with me go? ~ 
Cosyn. 


No, by our lady; JZ have the crampe in my to: 
* * * * *. 


Kynrede. 
it avayleth not us to tyse : 
Ye shall have my mayde, with all my herte; 
She loveth to go to feestes there to be nyse, 
And to daunce, and a brode to sterte : 
I wyll gyve her leve to helpe in that journey, 
If that you and she may agree. 

In deliberating upon the feasibility of procuring some companion, 
Every-man applies to'his Goodes, or riches, and relates, as before, 
the business that has occasioned his application 

To gyve a strayte counte gencrall 

Before the hyest Jupiter of all. 
Goodes, however, is sturdily determined to ‘‘ synge an other songe,” 
and not only refuses to follow him “‘ in such vyages,” but vents the 
bitterest reproaches for the manner in which Every-man has mis- 
used him. 

After querulously reviewing the desertion of his. acquaintance 
und kindred, Every-man requires the assistance of his Good-dedes, 


But, alas! she is so weke, 
That she can neither go nor speke. 


His sins, it appears by this lady’s rejoinder, have laid her “* colde 
in the grounde,” and she has only strength sufficient to present him 


with the books of his “* workes and dedes eke,” exclaiming most 
piteously, 

A, se how they lye under your fete, 

To your soules hevynes, 


She professes her inclination, though without ability, to help him, 
but mentions her ‘¢ syster” Knowledge as being furnished with ample 
means for his comfort and security. By this character he is forth- 
with conducted to Confessyon, ‘* that clensynge ryvere,” to whose 
feet he approaches with the subjoined salutation. 
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O gloryous fountayne that all uncleneness doth clarify, 

Washe from me the spottes of vyce unclene, 

That on me no synne may be sene ; 

I come with Knowlege for my redempcyon, 

Redempte with herte and full contrycyon, 

For I am commaunded a pylgrymage to take, 

And grete accountes before God to make. 

Now I pray you, Shryfte, moder of salvacyon, 

Helpe my good dedes for my piteous exclamacyon. 
He obtains ‘a precyous jewell’’ from Confessyon, called “ penaunce,” 
who exhorts him to solicit mercy, with an assurance that 


Whan with the scourge of penaunce man doth hym ,bynde, 
The oyle of forgyyenes than shall he fynde. 


Cheered by such consolatory language, Every-man proclaims that his 
heart is ‘‘ rejoysed and lyghted,’’* 


Though the knottes be paynful and harde within ; 


he also directs a strenuous invocation to heaven for forgiveness, in- 
treating that his name may be ‘‘ wryten in Moyses table ;” and 
concludes this ‘‘ clamorous complaint” by. exposing his flesh to the 
scourge of penance, as bestowed by the hand of Knowlege. 

Every-man assumes the ‘‘ garment’’ of true ‘‘ contrycyon,” and 
borne up by its solemn influence, proceeds with a steady step to meet 
the great auditor of his final ‘* rekenynge.’”? Good-dedes, how- 
ever, intimates that ‘*‘ Thre persones of grete myght”’ must go with 
him—Dyscrecyon, Strength, and Beaute—and Knowledge suggests 
the addition of his ‘* Fyve-wyttes”’} for ‘* counseylours.” These 
characters advance upon his call, and prefer the following declara- 
tions of adherence and support ; 


Strengthe. 
—I, Strength, wyll by you stande in dystres, 
Though thow wolde in batayle fyght on the grounde. 
Fyve-wyttes. 
And though it were thrugh the worlde rounde, 
We wyll not departe for swete ne sour. 





* i. e. lightened. So in Jonson’s ‘¢ Sad Shepherd,”’ act i. se. iv. 
Now that the shearing of your sheep is done, 
And the wash’d flocks are lighted of their wool.—Epitor. 

} i.e. Five senses —These are frequently exhibited as five distinct person- 
ages upon the Spanish stage ; (see Riccoponi, p. 98.) but our moralist has re- 
presented hem all by one character. In SHaksrEaRE’s ‘* King Lear’ the Mad- 
man says, * Bless thy five wits—” meaning the five senses.—PERCY. 
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Beaute. 

No more wyll I, unto dethes houre, 
W hatsoever thereof befall. 

Discrecyon. 
F.very-man, advyse you fyrst of all, 
Go with a good advysement and delyberacyon : 
We all gvve you vertuous monycyon, 
That all shall be well. 


Every-man then announces the making of his testament, by which 
he bequeathes one half of his substance to charitable uses, and re- 
serves the other for those hands into which it. ought to return, 
This he does 


shag nace 


in despyte of the fende of hell, 
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To go quite out of his perell 
Ever after and this day. 


Sais 
a Sirk 
Sr Raed 


Knowlege incites him upon this to receive 


The holy sacrament and oyntement togyder, 


alvice which Fyve-wyttes, in a long and laboured eulogium upon 
the priest-hood, endeavours to confirm. Strength, Discrecyon, and 
Knowlege, repeat their promises of fidelity, but Beaute shrinks away 
from her leader as he prepares to enter the dominions of death, 
She vows ‘* by saynt Johan” to tarry no longer, and her treacher- 
ous example is immediately pursued by the other attributes, ex- 
cepting Knowlege, who abides with Every-man till the moment of 
his dissolution. Supported by Good-dedes, whom no trouble can 
sever from his side, he then surrenders up his soul, in the subsequent 
words, among which the Latin scraps that interlard them afford a 
whimsical evidence of the rude respect for learning entertained by 
Our ancestors : 

Into thy handes, Lorde, my soule I commende ; 

Receyve it, Lorde, that it be not lost: 

As thou me boughtest, so me. defende, 

And save me from the fendes boost, 

» That 1 may appere with that blessyd hoost 

That shall be saved at the day of dome. 

In manus tuas—of myghtes moost— 

For ever commendo spiritum meum. 


Knowlege now comments briefly upon this mortal departure, and 
thinks that she can 





. 
here aungelles synge, 

And make grete joy, and melody, 

Where Every-mannes soule receyved shall be ; 
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in consequence of which The Aungell is audibly heard to welcome 


the “* excellente electe spouse to Jesu,’ descant upon his « syngu. 
ler vertue,”” and promise a general admission to the sphere he has 
been permitted to enjoy. A person then steps forward, under ihe 
denomination of Doctour, and impresses the ‘* morall men may have 


, 


in mynde,’’ who witnessed the representatidn of this piece; afte 
which his epilogue concludes with an earnest hope 

That we may lyve body and soule togycer 
in those regions which God has apportioned to all who, by having 
their accounts ‘* hole and sound,” can lay claim to his mercy, o: 


merit his favour. | 
4 


Thus endcth this morall playe of Every-man. Imprynted at: 
London in Poules chyrche yarde by me 
JoHN Skor. 

This morality is embellished with two wood-cuts, representing 
Every-man, over whose head his title is inscribed, and Death, 
bearing, though ruggedly delineated, the symbol of liis avocation, 
From the bulk and vestments of the latter figure, we may probably 
conclude that he is drawn according toa real Theatrical appearance, 
in which case these engravings will acquire a double right to cur: 
Osity and consideration. 

The popish tendencies of this piece sufficiently declare its origin 
to be earlier than the reformation, and the rough attempts it embo- 
dies at poetical beauty, demand, for their date, the most unquali- 
fied praise. We have no clue to the author, but if a stranger to the 
Grecian dramatists, within the pale of whose severe and studied laws 
his fable is constructed, we must attribute the unities of ‘* Every: 
man” to that honourable coincidence which can be rarely ascribed 
to more polished productions. 


—— > hs 
MR. KEAN’S MANIFESTO. 


THE following effusion has been published in a paper of Octo 
ber the third, and we hasten to lay it before our readers, as a cu- 
riosity of no common description, 
To the Editor of the Sunday Monitor. 
Sir, 


T have read with attention some remarks upon my intended departure for 
America, contained in your Paper of the 26th. But while I thank you for the 
liberal mauner in which you have there spoken of me, 1 must beg leave to add, 
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that | should esteem myself unworthy of the encomiums you have passed upon 
my character, both as an actorand aman, could I persevere in that intention, after 
having learned through you, that the public were dissatisfied with it. ‘The Public 
hare been to me the most liberal masters, and the kindest patrons. I should be 
ungrateful, indeed, if L could ever forget the many marks of approbation I have 
received at their hands. That approbation, which has always been numbered 
among my fondest remembrances, andis to me the highest reward of my profession- 
al endeavours., No man can leave his native country, even for atime, without 
regret; but cherished as 1 have been in England, since my first appearance upon 
the boards of Drury-lane, that regret has been deepened into anguish ! He must 
be more or less than man, who, circumstanced like ne, could, without pain, con- 
template the prospect, that half the Globe would soon separate him from a public, 
before whom he never appeared* that he was not received with acclamation, nor 
from whose presence did he ever retire without the humble consciousness that his 
highest efforts were far exceeded by the applause and admiration they elicited. 
My present determination to return, therefore, is not unaccompanied with pleas 
sure. Indeed, this is too weak a word to express the delightful satisfaction I feel, 
‘in giving this unequivocal testimony of my respect and gratitude to the enlight- 
ened and liberal audiences before whom 1 have appeared in every part of the 
United Kingdom; but chiefly to that audience, whose approbation first raised me 
to that rank in my profession I now hold. © With the London audience is associ- 
ated every feeling of pride I may be allowed to indulge, and still to merit their 
approval must be the highest object of my ambition. It is in furtherance of this 
object, that 1 beg leave to solicit your attention to the following brief statement 
of those reasons which at first suggested to my mind the propriety of withdraw- 
ing myself from Drury-lane for a shorttime. Yor the last two years my situation | 
at the Theatre has been highly embarrassing. I have been considered responsible 
for circumstances over which I had no, controul, and even the press has attached 
blame to me for occurrences I could neither foresee noravoid. It would be per-. 
haps indelicate for me to enter into particulars, but you, Sir, seem yourself to be. 
aware, that I have been an innocent sufferer upon occasions when I should have 
been held blameless. When the Theatre fell into the hands of Mr. Extiston, I 
understood that he had made such arrangements as were a virtual breach of my 
articles, and 1 was unwilling to embarrass an undertaking of such risk and im- 
portance by returning to claim their fulfilment. The former reason still power- 
fully operating on my mind as an inducemeut to withdraw mysc!f, for a period, 
I thought it would be equally advantageous both to Mr. ELiiston, and myself, to 
take upon me the responsibility of breaking with him. Under the circumstances, 
too, which had come to my knowledge, J thought that Mr. ELiiston would him- 
self consider the thousand pounds penalty, which I offered to pay, a full equiva-- 
lent for my services; and I, even now, doubt whether he would not prefer this 
arrangement. By my articles I must be manager on the nig!its on which | play, 





* Mr. Kean is erroncous in thus modestly arrogating to himself, upon all oc- 
casions, the most unqualified applause. We have repeatedly heard his favour- 
ite characters upon the stage of Drury-lane Theatre, assailed with peals of hisses 
at more than a dozen points of cach performance.—EpiTor. 
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and this must necessarily embarrass Mr. E.iston, if he has not provided for it, 
By another clause in my articles, which I only mention by the way, since | | 
a right to demand their fulfilment to the very letter, to shew that Mr. ELtistoy 
could not have contemplated my return, my name must still continue as large jn 
the bills as the Committee first chose to advertise it. Shoul:l 1 insist upon my 
right in this point, Mr. ELLISToN w vill be forced to break with an actor (in his 
line) of the first importance in his profession—I mean Mr. Dowron, who has jg 
his articles, I understand, stipulated that my name should be advertised like others, 
This matter, though a trifle in appearance, must lead to the question whether | 
am toyield to Mr. DowTon, or Mr. Dowron to me. Now Mr. ExtisTon has provided 
against the alternative, had not my submission to public opinion obliged me to 
forego my first intention of retiring to America. He has engaged Mr. VaNprnuorr, 
of Liverpool, an actor of the first consequence, and a gentleman whose high talents 
deserve the first place, and whom it would be therefore degrading to make se. 
condary to any one. This Gentleman’s walk in the Drama is the same as my 
own, and he hasestablished a high reputation by his performance — Brutus, Sir 
Giles Overreach, Sir Edward Mortimer, and all those characters in which I have 
been in any way distinguished. What place then is there for me at this House? 
J still cannot help thinking, that to withdraw for a time would be only fair towards 
my compeers, and an advantage to Mr. Etuiston. But since the public voice 
demands my return, I shall obey it as I have always done, and obey it cheerfully. 
Nor shall I be wanting in every exertion to deserve that approbation which they 
have hitherto so liberally accorded to my poor endeayours. Engaged as I am, | 
scarcely know what I have written. I have written, I fear, very disconnectedly, 
for I have been obliged to write ‘in a hurry; but you will, of course, excuse the 
composition, and only consider the sentiments I wish to convey by it, through 
you, to the public. _ 
Edinburgh, Sep. 1819. EDMUND. KEAN. 


Upon this precious piece of arrogance, hypocrisy, and conceit, 
we have but few remarks to offer; it is unworthy of much cons- 
deration, and in dismissing so unworthy a document from our . 
pages, we shall hope to abandon Mr. Keay’s literary affectation 
for ever. 

«* Some remarks,” it appears, in the miserable paper to which 
this epistle is addressed, upon the subject of Mr Kran’s departure 
for America, first aroused him to a sense of the dissatisfaction 
which had so generally sprung from that approaching measure. 
Now, without wondering at the dulness, if sincere, of Mr. Keay 


in drawing his proofs of ‘Theatrical opinion from the pages of this 
contemptible print, we will only ask him, upon his own admissions 
of liberality and kindness, how any other sentiment than that of diss 
satisfaction could have filled those bosoms which had so long and 
so heartily hailed his career ? <‘ With the London audience,”’ writes 
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Mr. Kean, “‘ is associated every feeling of pride I may be allowed 
to indulge, and still to merit their approval must be the highest 
object of ny ambition ;”” yet, in the very teeth of this tribute, in 
defiance of that ‘‘ applause and admiration” his ‘‘ efforts” unremit- 
tingly ‘‘ elicited,” Mr. Kean prepared to desert the soil upon which 
he had been so fondly ‘‘ cherished,” though his ambition was bent 
upon that approval which nothing but his continuance in this coun- 
try could, of course, secure. To such a dilemma does subterfuge re- 
duce itself, that we are bound to censure this epistle for the false- 
hood or folly of every line it comprises. 

In assigning the reasons which induced to him to meditate a re- 
tirement from Drury-lane Theatre, Mr. Kean asserts that such 
arrangements oecurred in transferring it to the present manager, 
as made a virtual breach in his articles, and induced him to decline 
their fulfilment. Now what are these points of vital importance, 
these innovations of irreparable injury > A want of obligation on 
the part of Mr. Exuisron to leave all the plays in which Mr. Kean 
might appear tb his personal superintendance, and a disregard of his 
right to be advertised, towards the lower part of the play-bills, in 
letters ofa stipulated magnitude!!! ‘The last of these objections, 
however, appears to be untenable, as Mr. Exiistron had only agreed 
with one of his principal performers to display Mr. Kean’s appel- 
lation in the wswal manner, which has been effected by printing every 
other eminent name in type of similar conspicuity. It may also be 
urged in regard to Mr. Kean’s management, that he never exercised 
that privilege upon ordinary occasions,- and the production of 
“ King John,” and the ‘‘ Duke of York,” two notorious failures, 
has left but very slender testimonies of his fitness to possess it. 
Above all, to put these querulous exceptions for ever out of mind, 
it is not likely that the tribunal to which Mr. Kean has appealed 
would ever lend its sanction to such frivolity, or support his enforce- 
ment of peculiar claims which the general interests of the drama 
require to be dispensed with. 

The real grounds of Mr. Kran’s inclination to evade his-engage- 
ment appear at length, however, to be of a more repulsive nature, 
Mr. Vanpennorr, “ an actor,” he acknowledges, “‘ of the first con- 
sequence,” was retained from the Liverpool Theatre ; and because 
Mr. Kean could no longer contemplate a monopoly of business, or 
reduce this gentleman, at his outset, to assumptions of a secondary 
nature, it would be ‘* an advantage,” forsooth, “‘ to Mr. ELiiston”, 
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that he should ‘‘ withdraw fora time,’’ though this very Mr, Vay. 
DENHOFF, whose welcome he attempts to poison by his praise, might 
fail in exciting the sympathies of public support. In all this we 
can clearly detect the workings of a cankered mind, debased by in. 
herent littleness, and drunk with excessive applause. Mr. Kray, 
like a true Turk, can bear no brother near the throne ; his empire 
must be exclusive and despotic; he would suppress all tokens of 
merit, and banish all claims to reward ;_ his arrogance must be hedg- 
ed about by the divinity that encircles a real theatrical potentate, 
and no individual upon earth must be suffered to earn the succes. 
sion of that sceptre he may in anger or caprice again determine to re. 
sign. Toa treaty such as this we trust the town has too much spirit to 
subscribe, but will immediately renounce the enjoyment of superla- 
tive ability, when it cannot be preserved without a sacrifice of in- 
dependence. 
—_Pr}d< 


Correspondence. 


MODEL FOR NEW-FASHIONED PLAY-BILLS. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR—I picked up a paper the other day in Brydges-street, which, on examination, 
proved to be the rough sketch ofa play-bill, perhaps, then on its way tothe Printer. 
I have attached some commentaries to obscure passages, and some which were 
worn out by having been trodden on, I have ventured to supply, always assign- 
ing my reason in anote. AsI have not yet seen the Bill in print, perbaps it may 
serve the loser, and save him some expense, if you will have the goodness to give 
it a place in your Miscellany. 
I remain, Sir, &c. 
W. W,, 
‘¢ Who never more will trouble you, trouble you.’’ 


Theatre Ropal Froth and sFlummerp. 


THIS THEATRE WILL OPEN, 
FOR THE SEASON, 


As soon as an immense body of creditors, including poor actors 
and authors of every degree, are forced to a voluntary acceptance 
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of five shillings in the pound, as a compensation for their respective 
demands, while a set of affluent gentlemen who by obstinacy kept the 
management in their own hands,* against the wishes of every body 
in the dramatic world, theirown parasites excepted, have sneaked out 
of power, without even an apology for the mischief they have done. 

During the short period this establishment has been consigned 
to the present lessee, so much of his time has passed in the mail- 
coach, that he has had very little to spare to his business at the Thea- 
tre, except for the discharge of actors. And although a considerable 
increase of Christmas bills has been unavoidable to open this Theatre, 
with DUE CREDIT, it is determined to reduce the size of the house, 
gradually, in proportion to the decrease of visitors, so that there is 
every hope that it will come to nothing before the end of fourteen 
years. A model of a patent self-reducing Theatre is in preparation, and 
will shortly be exhibited in the saloon ; as, from the great import- 
ance of the frequenters of that part of the house to modern thea- . 
trical speculators, their convenience and accommodation must be 
first consulted: the remarks and suggestions of the fair visitants 
are, therefore, respectfully invited. | | 


The principal novelties under engagement are the following : 
OLYMPIC, GAMES. 


Mr. ELLIOT—who makes his first appearance as Brutus, in the 
tragedy of ‘© Julius Cesar,’’ and will exhibit his wonderful versa- 
tility of talent in Harlequin leaps over the head of Cassius, during 
the quarrel-scene, to show his extreme contempt for the vapour- 
ing of that antique spitfire— 


AND VARIOUS OTHERS, ‘* TOO TEDIOUS TO BE MENTIONED,” 
COMEDY. 


All the light comedy, and every thing else of importance, I shall 
act myself, 


D—y+ Work, Mr. W—NST—N. 





° This must allude to a chancery suit at the beginning of last season, A mu- 
h Sub Committee pertinaciously adhered to their command, forced the ship 
into a storm, and then left the sailors, who stuck to them in the midst of the 
tempest, without wages or thanks, to get into port as they could. Honour and 
gratitude for ever! It is said the profits of last season went to pay absurd law | 
expenses, So much for giving a salary to an attorney ! 
wm 1 have been greatly at a loss to make out this title, but I wilt venture to 
Sgest the conjectural phrase of * dirty,” in consequence of having heard a 
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Comptroller of the Actors, Mr. RUSSELL. 

N. B. Due notice will be given of the extinction of this gentle. 
man’s venerable and notorious snuff-coloured breeches, which have 
appeared so frequently in various Theatres. 

Comptrolicr of Mr. Russe.t, 
I, MYSELF!!! 
Vicar of Bray, Mr. CARR.* Leader of the Band, Mr. H. SMART, 
Leader of Mr. H. Smart, Mr. REEVE. 
Ex-Mogul, Mr. WARD. Surgeon General,t Mr. B——S, 
Grand Judge and Clipper of new Plays, Dr. BUSBY, 
The immortal translator of Lucretius.t 





great man, who knows all about it, humming a song as he was passing through 
Little Russel-street, of which the following verses met my ear : 
Who, next to me, is here grand Turk ? 
Though he can’t write, who’s my chief clerk ? 
And who does all my dirty work ? 
My W—nst—n! 
Who, when 1’m shabby, takes the blame ? 
Who has, for meanness, such a name, 
That nothing now can hurt his fame? 
My W—nst—n! 

* Query—Is this a descendant of the celebrated gentleman concerning whom 
CRAMBONIUS DoGGERELLUs wrote a ballad, which is to be found in the first vol. 
p- 392, of the ‘* Reliques of Ancient Poetry,’’ and whence Lord S1rrancrorD 
took his famous ‘ Just like Love.’ The celebrated person I allude to was the 
great supporter of a potentate contending for the crown, but who lost it:  not- 
withstanding which,” says the Chronicle of the times, “ the rank and dignity 
of this exquisite politician were ‘ unhurt amid the war of elements,’ for he im- 
mediately resumed his old station, and was seen hand and glove with the suc- 
cessful rival.” Hence the following allusion. I have modernised the orthogra- 
phy, to make it more intelligible. 

Just like cork is Mr. Carr, 

He, ’mid seas of raging war, 

Keeps at the top, (though patrons jar) 
Just like cork. 

+ I never before met this title in a pluy-bill. It must be intirely figura - 
tive. Surgeons used to attend people on the rack, and they are eyen said to be | 
appended to the Inquisition, for the purpose of watching the pulse of unfortu- 
nate victims, to see how far the heads of this humane institution may proceed 
in doing wrong, ‘‘ with the law on their sides.’’ 
ful, and not b/eed the establishment to death. 


. } This is the famous gentleman who wrote the Rejected Address for the first 


’Tis to be hoped he'll be care- 
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«The Dramatist, or stop him who can!” Author of ‘* Where ; 
shall I Dine ?” Inventor of all these complex and wiry arrange- 
ments, Grand Bashaw, Emperor, and Wonderful Head of All, 


GREAT [!!!! 





The ladies who come into the first circle of Boxes must be 
pressep. ‘The Lessee doesn’t like the present fashion of nudity, 
and no lady will be suffered to enter a box without a suitable pro- 
portion of clothing, of which the Box-keeper is to be the judge. 
‘Strict orders being given to maintain the utmost impartiality on 
this head, any ‘‘ dereliction of duty” will, when EsraBuisnep, be 
followed by immediate dismissal .* | | 

To prevent the possibility of any loss to the Theatre from those 
who determine, in the morning, to come, but change their minds 
before night, (of which the instances are not unfrequent) an office 
will be open from ten in the morning till ten in. the evening, for 
the sale of tickets, by which means the Proprietor will be sure of 
his money, though the play may be changed, or the house closed, 
and the purchaser thus lose his entertainment. The public is most . 
earnestly desired to honour this suggestion with their serious ad- 
miration and prompt adoption, N.B. A liberal allowance to those 
who purchase tickets for the whole fourteen years in advance. 

*,* It is hoped that every one will be particularly observant riot 
to differ in opinion from the manager, as he has really endeavour- 
ed, in all his arrangements, to treat those whose good opinion ap- 
peared likely to prove indispensible, with all possible fawning and 
adulation ; and for the rest, who cares ? 

VIVAT PUFF. 





opening of Drury-lane Theatre, which was recited in the Boxes by his son, to 


the great consternation of the audience. Of his poetry it may he said, in the 
language of the epigrammatist : 


Roman and Grecian Bards are thy inferiors, 
Thy verse shall reach Posterity’s post 





Cetera desunt! 


* This is very right. After << established dereliction,” there can be no hope 
Of reform, 
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THE “ EXAMINER” NEWSPAPER. 


T do give charge unto the EXAMINERS (upon peril of their places) that they 
do not use idle repetitions, or needless cireumstance.—Sik FRANCIs Bacon, 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR—I1 know of nothing among the recent contents of your pages 
which is better calculated to satisfy the real lovers of dramatic 
welfare, than the attack in your eighty-fourth Number upon the 
ignorance and audacity of Mr. Leian I[pnr. My abhorrence of 
this man is commensurate with your own ; and though I can only 
contribute in a minor degree to the exposure of his falsehood and 
affectation, I trust you will not refuse me an opportunity of evine- 
ing my zeal in so correct a cause. ; 

The ‘* Examiner” of this day, in its account of Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, has the following words, which | have extracted fer the sake 
of a short commentary : 


, 


The first new piece produced here is another * Guy Mannering,” which came 
out on Thursday. It follows so much in the same style as the one at Covent-gar- 
den, that if we had not known the house we were in, we should have mistaken 
it for the same. 

Now, sir, is it credible that any critic of even the commonest 
pretensions, had he really attended this performance, could have 
been misled into the error which Mr. Hunr has so fatally adopted? 
The opera of ‘‘ Guy Mannering” never was announced as ‘¢ another” 
or ‘‘ a new” one, and this flippant fellow, having imbibed a notion 
to the contrary, without attending its representation, has palpably 
penned his whole string of remarks from a cursory glance at the 
daily papers. I could say much, at once, upon this scandalous con- 
duct, but let me direct your attention, w ithout delay, to a still more 
flagrant example of his meretricious behaviour, as exhibited in ali- 
bel upon the novelty of Covent-garden : 

The piece is ludicrously written in blank verse, all about enamelled meads, and 
splendour, aud melting to transport.  Itis literally no better ; nor iu spirit either. 
The scenery, however, is vcry beautiful in point of splendour, (sweet tautology) 
though it wants the tuste of the other house. At least this was our feeling 4 
long as we could manage to stop. Thus we see that the Covent-garden galanty- 
show is commencing already. 

For the first time, during many years, Mr. Editor, of close ob- 
servation and unqualified delight, have I seen the pictorial exhibitions 
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of this Theatre attacked by even the prating jackanapes before us. 
This department of the drama has been so unremittingly maintained | 
by incessant caution and prodigal expense, that no scenery in 
Europe can perhaps be pitted with the slightest chance of success 
dwainst those efforts which Mr. Hunt, by attempting to depreciate, 
has affected to despise. His shallow preference for the daubings of 
Drury-lane will not justify a serious refutation, and with the other 
portions of his splenetic attack , were it not for peculiar circumstances, 
I should hardly feel authorised"to interfere. Allow me, however, 
to inform you, that Mr. Leicu Hunr has: recently been incensed by 
a refusal on the part of the Covent-garden proprietors to accept a 
tragedy, replete with the most “¢ refreshing” effusions, from his exs 
quisite pen, and that so mortal an affront should be followed by 
“ irrepressible” animosity on the part of this narrow-minded scrib- 
ler, can admit of neither doubt or disbelief by those to whom his 
malevolent nature is not unknown. I avow my own detestation of his 
principles without reluctance or concealment, and the evidence now 
laid before them will probably strengthen that sentiment in the bo- 
soms of your independent readers. Such a reptile must be “‘ scotched” 
if we cannot kill him, and the attainment of that object will con- | 
stitute the aim, I hope, of your systematic endeavours. 


I remain, Sir, &c. 


Sunday, October 10. 


ea 





The stage has been too long treated as a fair tablet to be ‘* scrawled 
and blotted,” in the words of Conareve, ‘‘ by every goose’s 
quill.” The creatures of criticism have twisted round its fair propor- 
tions, like snakes about the form of Laocoon, impairing its energies, 
and contracting its existence. Impartial and intelligent remark, we 
are aware, may do much towards the preservation of its value, but 
when acting is only surveyed for the purpose of witty exposure or 
sarcastic observation, we cannot perceive the advantages to be de- 
rived from so detestable a system.’ In this point of view we havé 
always regarded the ‘‘ Examiner’’ with abhorence, as a publication’ 
in which the deep interests of the drama were always sacrificed to 
Popular amusement, while the reader’s empty laugh could be ex- 

cited by ill-placed badinage or satirical cruelty. Mr. Leren Hunt, 
we know, has been regarded by many actors as the Raw-head and 
Bloody-bones of their profession, and though a place in his pa- 
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per could sanction no merit and extenuate no error, with those who - 
had time or talents to detect its fallacies, still the ignorant and up. 
wary formed a mass upon whom his denunciations might be prac. 
tised with impunity. Actors are unfortunately amenable to persons 
of this description, and from their anxiety to maintain a hold upon 
such worthless, though vital supporters, the secret of Mr. Hunr’s 
importance will result without the slightest effort to produce its 
disclosure. 

With regard to the main points of our Correspondent’s letter, they 
will explain themselves ; but we cannot refrain from a few remarks 
upon Mr. Hunr’s imputed hostility to Covent-garden Theatre, 
That a tragedy, upon the subject of the ‘* Cid,” was refused by 
the directors of this establishment, we are prepared to pledge our 
own assertion ; but how far that offence may have unfitted the mind 
of Mr. Hunr for eandid discussion, we must leave his readers to de. 
cide. Independent of this prejudice, Mr. Hunt is perhaps swayed 
by some bias on behalf of Drury-lane Theatre, to which he does 
the exclusive honour of accepting an admission, unless his freedom 
of access to the Opera-house can impugn the chief point of that 
charge. We will not dwell upon reported professions of attachment 
to the decayed interests of that concern, and spontaneous offers of 
devoting his paper to its support, but will nevertheless maintain an 
irremovable belief that his insinuation against the scenery of Covent- 
garden Theatre evinces utter destitution of taste upon one hand, or 
a vile depravity of principle on the other. We are no more in love 
with the gallimaufries of this place than Mr. Hunv’s immaculate 
self, but we cannot lend ourselves to a base and ungenerous depre- 
cation of its real rights to superior applause. 


—>r}< 


To the New-made Manager of a Patent Theatre. 


MY DEAR BOB—When you and I strolled about the country, and 
used to get social together, 1 never dreamed of seeing you lord and 
master of the first Theatre in the kingdom ; if I had, when, at the 
end of our revels, a black eye was to be disposed of, I should cer- 
tainly have taken it to myself; and I now humbly crave pardon for 
having not unfrequently deformed those laughing suns, whose ge- 


nial beams are, at the present moment, courted with Peruvian 
idolatry. 
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Ah, Bon! you are fortunate in many ways. Your constitution 
has braved the shocks of extreme good living, while mine has brought 
me into a premature old age ; and in my chimney-corner I some- 
times revert, with regret, to times past, and almost long to give 
my experience a value beyond the lost goods which are sometimes 
advertised in the papers as ‘* of no use to any but the owner.” 

I have been thinking, Born, that you are in a situation which 
gives you the power of attaining great and rational distinction ; not 
the distinction which is bestowed by paltry parasites, who present 
the cup of praise with one hand and stab you in the back with the 
other; but the imperishable praise of the wise and good. Unfor- 
tunately for the welfare and respectability of the profession you 
now have under your thumb, Theatrical management is not a limited 
monarchy ; it is the worst of pEsporisms, because, as I have some- 
where read, the fortunes, and through the fortunes, even the lives 
of actors and actresses, are dependent upon the caprice of individuals, 
against whose ill-treatment, except in very peculiar cases, there is 
no appeal; and they whostand in need of managerial favour must 
often seek for it through very crooked and dirty avenues. 

Now, if an old friend might advise, | would recommend the ab- 
solute rejection of all spies, and the whole phalanx. of liars who 
are commonly found upon their knees licking. the shoes of power, 
between loftier spirits and a manager. I could name examples 
evenin later times, but your attention is much taken up, and I won’t 
tease you with a long letter. 

Bos, let me advise you to keep out of your establishment as ma- 
ny of the cardinal vices as can possibly be dispensed with. I mean 
such things as double-dealing, deception, selfishness, grasping, 
conceit of power, and others of the same breed. I confess these 
clothe themselves in so many imposing shapes, that it is sometimes 
difficult to detect them: nine times out of ten you will find many 
of them taking: the name of policy. 

Don’t cant, Bor : that is, don’t talk everlastingly about your wife 
and children: it is very well, excellent well, to love your wife and 
children, but though you may be a faithful, affectionate husband, it 
- as so well to be always bringing family claims into matters of 
business, Shape your conduct in such a way as to show that you 
= feelingly alive to the domestic burthens of others, and your con- 
sideration will build up friends to your own, should you find your- 


self in Want of them.’ But should you take it into your head to 
Vou. XV. Cc Co No. 87. 
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discharge any valuable man with a family larger than your own, 
(and exclusively dependent upon the father, which yours is not) 
because he refused to take less than he and they could live on, then 
the public will say, one man’s family is as much to us as another's; 
and when you urge as a plea for imputed want of feeling —*‘ But my 
wife and children!” perhaps the unmannerly rogues will cry 
** Fudge!” Trust me, Bos, people know well enough that the Lon. 
don Theatres are entirely governed by the spirit of interest ; that 
they are quite as much mere shops as any of the splendid bow. 
windowed edifices in Fleet-street ; and it is better for managers not 
to vapour about sentiment, but keep to the honest admission that 
they are guided by the common incentive which actuates the com- 
monest tradesman—money-getting ! 

Above all, Bos, don’t play the LITTLE GREAT MAN. "Tis a sorry 
part, at best, even in state matters ; and in the mock majesty of 
the stage seems peculiarly paltry. Is it true that you once caused 
to be inserted in the Liverpool play-bills, ‘‘ For the Benefit of R. 
W. Euuisron Esquire?” If you were guilty of such an absurdity, 
pray neverdosoanymore. Be honest, be modest, be sedate ; stick 


to your word as to your bond, even against your interest ; put itin 
no man’s power to say you have cheated him, or shuffled with hin, 
and treat your actors exactly as you wished the old Committee to 
treat you, when you left the Theatre in consequence of their not 
giving you what you asked ; then, Bos, you will get on without 
puffing and without law, and what is still better, without the great 
Mr. Warp or the little Mr. Burcess. 


I am, Dear Bos, 
Ever yours, 
October 12, 1819. TOM GAGG, 
—— Pree 
** LARGE LETTERS.” 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR—When the childish war about names in large letters was dee 
glared by Mr. Exxisron against Mr. Kean, it proved that Mr. E1- 
Lisron’s alteration of the manner of announcing Mr. Kean was 
an encroachment upon the rights of the tragedian which invalidated 
his engagement. Lawyers’ letters ensued, and presently appeared 
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Mr. Kean’s name fm its original: magnitude. A day or two afters 
wards a very petty trick was resorted to. Mr. Brauam’s name wag 

inserted in letters still larger than Mr. Kzan’s, then Miss Kenty’s, 

and this day, Mr. Extiston’s and Mrs. Epwin’s. If the manager 

wished to shew that he had a contempt for large letters, he should 
have shown it by applying them to the mere underlings of the house ; 

or, if the performers required their names enlarged to the dimen- 

sions of Mr. Kean’s, he should have said—‘‘ Well, let them have 

it~I am manager and I can do as I please ; so, to show what I think 

upon the subject, I will put every one in large letters who wishes it, but 

in my own case I will set a more dignified example.’ This would have 

been a modest device: but in choosing large letters for himself, 
because Mr. Kean must have them, Mr. Exxiisron admits that he 

does not consider Mr. Kean’s pertinacity so much without a rati- » 
onal foundation as he would fain makc us believe. 

If itis conceded that thedegre: of acknowledgment should, inevery 
respect, be guided by the degree of value, this question of large 
letters is not without its strong points of support. Perhaps it may 
come to this: Though the marquis may be a better and a wiser and — 
aricher man than the duke, yet the duke having got the title, must sit 
before the marquis at his majesty’s table. ‘The precedence is a mere 
straw ; yet it is found necessary not to infringe it, even in the slight 
est degree, lest it should create anarchy. Mr. Exuiston has ad- 
mitted more than this, however. He has admitted that no indivi- 
dual is of so much intrinsic value to his establishment (without 
counting the title he has received from his majesty) as Mr. Kean; 
this he has admitted not only by his repeated persuasive letters to 
recal him from his Coriolanus-like threat of ‘‘ there is a world else= 
where!"’ but in the strong measure of preparing for an action 
of £5,000 damages, in consequence of his threatened breach of 
engagement, which is understood to be the real cause of Mr. Kran’s 
return. Now, if Mr. Kean’s loss is actually valued at that sum, 
his presence must be of an importance far beyond that of any other 
member of the Drury-lane company ; and if so, why should the 
manager meanly shrink from acknowledging it as such in the play- 
bills? The question may be fairly stated in this way : 


Miss Kexty. | am as good a performer as Mr. KEAn. 
Mr. DowTon. So am I. 


Mr. ELtiston, Why, if you come to that, so am I. 
Mas, Epwin, Yes, and I too—that I am! 
Chorus of Actors and Actresses. 
. So are we all! 
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Pustic. So you may be, but we don’t care half so much about you. We neve, 
go to the play to see you exclusively. When all your talent is blended in some. 
thing intrinsically attractive, we go, and not without: but when KEAN acts, we ¢» 
to see KEAN, and never ask whether Mr. ELListon, Mr. Dowron, Miss KELL, 
and Mrs. Epwin, are in thre play. 

Mr. PEAKE. (Treasurer) That’s pretty true, Mr. ELListon. 

Mr. KEAN. Well then, we’ll settle the matter in this way. Let those whoat. 
tract en masse (I learned a little French the summer before last when Hucurs 


and I went over to Paris)—be named en masse; and he or she who can attract 
alone, be named alone. 








{Here a pause ensues, and another meeting is called at the end of four wecks, 
according to old custom in this Theatre, to receive the report. In this in. 
terim, plays are chosen to exhibit each of the individuals named, and each 
is exhibited in letters large enoagh to be read by the man in the moon, 
The month over, all re-assemble; Mr. Extiston, Mr. Dowroy, aud 
Miss KELLY, all look very sulky ; Mr. KEAN smiles satirically.] 

Mr. Exuiston. Well, Mr. PEAKE, how stand the treasury books? Who wins? 
Mr. Peake. To tell the truth, we have not done much, except— 

Miss Ketty. Except when ? 

Mr, Peake. On Mr. Kean’s nights. 


Chorus. 


D n Mr. Kean! 

Mr. Kean. Ha! ha! ha! 

Mr-. EL.iston (biting his nails) RusseLL! we must not throw away roomia 
the play-bills. Take out the large letters for the rest of the company, but leave 
Mr. KEAn’s name so large that ‘‘ he who runs may read.” 
after all, but in him. 


Punic. Yes, he’s the king’s own first-rate. 


We've no hope, 


His flag must be respected, 
I remain, Sir, &c., 
London, October 11, 1819. GREAT A, 


— rt 


General Webiciv. 


Fredolfo; a Tragedy, in five Acts. By the Rev. C. R. MATuRIN. 8vo. pp. 111. 
Price 4s.—ConstTABLeE and Co. 


Continued from page 146. 


ON reviving, Urilda describes the circumstances of her danger 
with a firm and faithful hand. Alarmed by an avalanche, she spurred 
her courser from its perilous path, till the poor animal, pausing 


Where the rent pine had flung a fearful arch, 
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awakened her to perveption, and deprived her of power. From 
the gulph over which she was tottering, while unconscious of his 
vigorous interposition, an unknown youth had effected her rescue, 
consigned his senseless burthen to her servants, and departed 
without thanks or explanation. While pondering upon these 
eventful occurrences she is addressed by Berthold in a strain of 
amatory fervour, and repels him with the combined energies of: 
hatred, fear, and pity. Incensed at this treatment, he denounces 
her compassion, and in recommending the exercise of so salutary 
a sentiment, mysteriously adduces her father as the fittest object 
upon which it can be taught to fall. Urilda is appalled by the 


terror of this malignant suggestion, and in a- moment of over- 


powering weakness, sinks, as he enters, upon the arm of Adel- 
mar, the stranger whose assistance had so providentially relieved 
her from preceding peril. 

In Adelmar, ‘‘ the unowned, the wanderer,’’ we behold aa 
object of Fredolfo’s unceasing persecution, and inexplicable hate, 
When a child, it seems, and while straying ‘‘ amid the mountain- 
steeps,’ of St. Gothard, he was one night overtaken by a storm, 
the intervals of which were fearfully filled wp by shricks of mur- 
der. He hastened to the spot, and dimly beheld a warrior dying 
in the gripe of two ‘‘ shadowy forms,” by whom his approach 
had‘been forcibly impeded. They stabbed him in a moment of 
impetuous alarm, though not fatally, and after kneeling ‘ in 
blood beside the corse all night,” he regained his rustic hut, from 
which he was ultimately dragged away, ‘‘ by ruffian hands,” and 
committed to the ocean : 


Far in a sea-tossed bark the ruffians bore him ; 
A voice was in the winds that swelled the sails, 
That charmed them ne’er to let their freight return! 


This voice was avowedly Fredolfo’s! After wasting many mourn- 
ful years in foreign captivity, .fdelmar, allured by a love of home, 
escaped to the crags of his native Switzerland, and at the tour- 
naments of Altdorf, where his prowess acquired the most de- 


cided distinction, he placed the pledges of valour and victory at 


the feet of Urilda. Here Fredolfo’s recognition again arose to 


blast him, by warning his daughter from awarding those trophies 
she had been prepared to bestow. dAdelmar, however, pursued 
the paths of his mistress ‘* o’er the dark mountains,’ watched 


her « through the night,” redeemed her from destruction, and 
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came at last to claim the parting pangs of their final interview, 
Urilda, borne down by the pressure of gratitude and affection, 
unveils the tumults of her heart, and thus tenderly urges the 
hero’s departure : : 

In other lands thy valour shall be known; 

In other lands some happier beauty bless thee. 
Wilt thou, when brighter roses bloom around thee, 
Think of the bud that wither’d in its wilds ? 

Wilt thou, where balmier lips their necter shed, 
Think still of parting passion’s last cold kiss ? 

These pleasures of unadulterated fondness are fiercely invaded 
by the intelligence of Fredolfo’s danger, who, after being separated 
from his train, is abandoned to darkness and to death in the 
neighbouring vale. Incited by the tears and agony of Urilda, 
the arm of Adelmar is devoted to her parent's safety; he extri- 
cates him from a tremendous chasm among the rocks, and at the 
earnest importunities of this implacable enemy, again encounters 
the dangers of recognition. Fredolfo’s countenance assumes the 
wildest expression of hate and horror as he views his deliveter, 
and utters this noble apostrophe : 


Ha! Thou—thou here! the demon sworn to blast me! 
I rush to hide me ’mid the peopled city,— 

He haunts me in the streets !—I fly to the mountains,— 
His hand hath power to reach me in their darkness! 
Come, bear me in thy talon’d gripe to torture, 

Let us lie down on beds of fire together, 

And wallow in fierce ease,—that I may feel 

I have no more to fear! [Sinks down. 


Starting up, he commands his attendants to immure him in 
their deepest dungeons— 


Heap mountains on him, bury him i’the eentre, 
Where light can never picree— 


while Aldemar strives against their violence and denounces this 
murderous aggression. He is thrown, however, upon his knees, 
and Fredolfo, unsheathing a dagger, prepares to terminate his 
existence, when Urilda rushes in, and impedes the fulfilment of 
so detestable a purpose. She clings to Adelmar, for his protec- 
tion, when Fredolfo, maddened by seeing her in such arms, in- 
vokes the bitterest -visitations of wrath upon her virtuous head, 
and the first act is concluded in the following manner : 
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Frep. Lock’d in his arms before my withering sight! 
Then hear me—Thou hast drawn the thunder down, 
And may it fall and crush thee! Ye dark spirits, 
Who quit your homes to range with horrid joy 
The deeper hell of man’s changed soul within him, 
Who prompt the parent’s trembling tongue with curses, 
Who goad the female heart with brandish’d scorpions, 
Steep mine in your black venom,—from its core 
Pluck nature’s up-torn roots to the last fibre, 
Though its strings sever too—while o’er the head 
Of her who was my child— 
[Uritpa, who has been listening with horror, releases ADELMAR, 
and falls on the eurth at his feet.] 
Uri. Oh, mercy! mercy! | 


The second act of this tragedy is opened with an interview between 
Fredolfo and Berthold, in which the dwarf incites his master to 
terminate Adelmav’s existence, by the poniard he unsheathes to des- 
troyhim. Fredolfo, however, persists in commanding his release, 
which Berthold, though sullenly, departs to effect, after vainly urg- 
ing Fredolfo to sanction his purpose, in the following terms : 

Tis but a blow! he is unarm’d and helpless, — 

Even this weak frame might do the work upon him, 
Grasp his white neck with these lean bony fingers,— 
Plant this distorted knee upon his breast,— 

There, like the night-fiend, sit in grinning trinmph, 
And watch the gasp, and drink the death-choked howl! 

On returning from the fulfilment of this mission, he audaciously 
demands the daughter of Fredolfo as his bride, but nearly falls a 
victim to the rage and resentment such temerity arouses. A calm 
defiance, however, of Fredolfo’s fury awakens that nobleman to a 
right sense of his situation: he falls with abject humility at the 
feet of this malignant menial, and utters, in that posture, the an« 
nexed supplication : 


Torture me—trample on me—spare my child !— 
Thou must have pity on a father’s agony, 

Albeit no child hath ever called thee father ; 
Revel, thou fiend, in my lost paradise, 

But spare the flower I loved before 1 fell! 


Another quarrel results from Berthold’s stern inflexibility, and Fre. 
dolfo is dragging him away to secret incarceration, when Waldo and 
attendants enter hastily to announce the arrival of Wallenberg, . the 
Austrian Governor, with a powerful train, at the gates of the castle. 
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Fredolfo, in great terror and agitation, prepares to receive him, ang 
soon gleans from his haughty declarations, that to gain the hand of 
Urildu forms the only end of this unwelcome visit. To the sent. 
ments of his daughter Fredolfo indignantly refers him, and her im. 
mediate approach incites /uilenberg to the subsequent exordiuy: 

She comes with all that shrinking bashfulness, 

The cloqnence of motion,—mute, but felt. 

The air around her breathes of purity ; 

Anas she moves, her equal tread’s fine impulse 

Fails on the ear like harmony ;—the light 

That gleams on her fair locks and slender form 

Crowns them with hallowed glory, like some vision 

To saintly eyes reveal’d!—She is a thing 

To knee and worship. Beauty hath no lustre, 

Save when it gleameth through the crystal web 

That Purity’s fine fiagers weave for it; 

And then it shows like Venu; from the wave, 

The fresh drops clinging to her beauty still! 

Urill’s rejection of this imperious lover induces him to execrate 
his hour of “‘ fond insanity,’’ and menace her with all the attributes 
of startled revenge. Upon what is deemed a farther provocation on 
the part of Fredolfo, he attempts to take his life, but is instanily 
disarmed by the vassals, though liberated at the mandate of their 
master, and permitted to depart. In rushing out, however, Bi- 
thold detains him, and hints at the dark assassination of his father, in 
consequence of which he eagerly demands his dismissal from L’redo#, 
who, unable to resist it, beholds their departure with agony, aud 
sinks into the arms of his attendants as the act concludes. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
— PP 44<— 


Ladies at home; or, Gentlemen, we can do without you. A Femate Interlide, 


in one Act, by the Author of the ** Bee Hive.” Bvo. pp. 22. Price 1s. 6a— 
Cuapp.r. 


THIS pleasant little piece is freely rendered from a French opera in 
two acts, called ‘* La Jeune Prude,” by Dr. Minurnaen, the author, 
as he avows himself, of that excellent farce referred to in his title. 

The plot of this corrective for extravagant prudery may be thus 
briefly detailed ; 


Laura, a girl of sexual sensibility, is unnaturally rebuked for her tender a 
tachment to a valuable lover, by the relatives with whom she resides. Her cous, 
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Lady Lucretia, is distinguished upon this occasion for peculiar austerity, in con- 
sequence of which, Mrs. Banter, a juvenile widow, determines to unmask her 
real emotions, and punish her hypocrisy. For this purpose she assumes the dress 
and name of her twin-brother 4ugustus, breaks into the prude’s apartment at 
night, and after playing mény antics, which extort a confession of regard, deve- 
lopes the secret feelings of Lady Lucretia’s bosom, and succeeds in uniting Lau- 
rato the man upon whom her heart and happiness had so fondly devolved. 


A trifle of this kind can neither seek nor justify expanded remark, 
or uncommon illustration. It is well-calculated for the purpose of 
temporary amusement, by spritely incident and polished diction ; 
without evincing the subtilties of dramatic science, or aspiring to 
the honours of literary labour, it may be read and relinquished in 
a tone of peaceful acquiescence, and will probably pass into many 

‘ hands, admired for its neatness, but admitted for its brevity. 








—>r}<<— 
A Cure for Romance. An Operatic Farce, in one Act. By JAMES THOMSON. 
8vo. pp. 35. Price 1s. 6d.—SMitu and ELDER. 














THIS little piece has the singular property of improving upon pe- 
rusal, and if probability can be abstracted from the indispensible 
requisites of a musical farce, may challenge much commendation 


for the dexterity with which it has embodied many points of amuse-, 
ment. 





Caroline Drake is a “ girl so bewitched with enthusiasm and romance, as to. 
have no taste for any thing but the marvellous, and who is determined that her 
Spouse shall be a hero, because she fancies herself a heroine.’ On this account 
she repels the addresses of Charles Clover, whose pretensions are supported by 
her father, an honest old poulterer, from antient family connection. Clover 
cultivates a correspondence with Caroline at Hastings, under the poetical appel- 
lation of Orlando; and though utterly unknown, prevails upon her, by the pas-_ 
sionate ardour of his poetical epistles, to elope with him, and partake his fortunes. 
Clover acquaints Drake with a sufficient portion of this plan to engage him in 
pursuing it, and they accordingly escort the romantic fugitive to a Gothic ruin, 
about half a mile distant, where, by assuming the dress, manners, and language 
of a savage, the supposed Orlando effectually frightens his fantastic mistress out 
of all her ridiculous ideas. She utters a bitter lamentation for the loss of her 
domestic friends, upon which the softened heart of old Drake induces him to throw 













thor, ag ae . 
| off his disguise, and avow the scheme that had been concerted to terminate her 
tule, dream of dangerous error. Caroline makes the most cordial acknowledgments 
thus to Clover, and the piece is concluded, according to precedent, with matrimony and 
& moral. 
ler at- The following ‘‘ Serenade” is not inappropriately written, and 
usin, 


offers no unfavourable: specimen of Mr. Tuo2son’s muee : 
Vou. XV. D D : No. 87. 
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Oh, banish all vain alarms, love, 
Nor longer make delay ; 

But fly to these eager arms, love, 
And hence let’s haste away. 

. The light of thy beaming eyes, love, 

Shall guide us as we roam ; 

And cloudless planets and skies, love, 
Will guide our welcome home. 


The opinions here delivered upon this operetta are at variance, we 
admit, with the sentiments pronounced by one of our co-adjutors, 
who attended its representation. The severity of those strictures 
resulted, we can safely maintain, from a conscious feeling of its 
justice ; yet as our own decisions have no guide but impartiality, 
and no aim beyond truth, we cannot violate a correct, though con- 
flicting principle, to preserve the specious appearance of illiberal 
consistency. 


— Pre 


Winning a Husband; or, Seven's the Main. A Mono-dramatic Bagatelie, 
performed at the Royal Coburg Theatre. 8vo. pp. 36. Price 1s. 6d.—Banxen. 


THIS is one of the pleasantest trifles which a rage for versatility 
has hitherto brought before us, and exhibits considerable ingenuity 
of structure, as the following fable will evince : 


Sir Roderick Strangeways, by the inheritance of his title and estate, has been 
raised from an humble station and filled with romantic ideas. During a tour upon 
the continent, where those chimerical notions were greatly enlarged, he contrived 
to forget the matrimonial claims of Miss Jenny Transit, a young lady of his owa 
original class, to whom, in the moments of carly affection, he had been ardently 
betrothed. On returning to England, he occupies apartments at the Clarendo: 
Hotel, and advertises for a wife. His sister Lucy replies to this advertisement 
jn various hands, and summons Miss Transit from the country to meet Sir Ko- 
derick in the various characters under which she had addressed him. Operations 
are accordingly commenced ; and after A/iss Transit has attempted seven differ- 
ent personations, Sir Roderick discovers the superiority of her accomplishments, 
and most cheerfully accedes to the redemption of his plighted vows. 


The above it must immediately be seen could only have been put 
together for the purpose, as its heroine, of displaying Mrs Barry- 
more's abilities. To this lady it is dedicated, in terms of unquali- 
fied encomium, and we learn from those who witnessed her perfor- 
mance, that its merit and success were fully equal to the highest 
approbation. 
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Original and Select Yoctrp. 


TO **** WITH A RING. 


Yes, take the ring—Love’s promised ring— 

By love which seemed as true requested ; 
Alas! I deemed not it could bring _ 

To ruin hopes on which it rested. 
That night—oh, never can that night 

From memory’s page be wiped away ! 
When thine eyes beamed beneath a light 

Less brilliant, but less false than they.— 
That night, when Love lent Time his wings, 

Who all too fast unhelped could flee ; 
Thou saidst the softest, sweetest things, 

More soft, more sweet, when said by thee. 
Why didst thou say them ? Wherefore wake 

To joy a breast thou leav’st uncherished ? 
Why bid the light of heaven break 

On hopes which else had pangless perished ? 
I could have borne thy cold neglect, 

Nay, lady, I have borne it long ; 
It needed not thou should’st affect 

A passion, but to edge the wrong : 
Like those whose cruelty refin’d, ° 

Prompts them the tortured wretch to heal, 
That when again his limbs they bind, 

More keenly he the rack may feel. 
Take—take the ring—that hoop of gold, 

Emblem of both our loves may be ; 
Like thine, ’tis hollow, heartless, cold—~ 

Like mine, ’tis endless, and for thee. 

Broad-atreet, Golden-square, 
—rr}te< 
STANZAS. 

I do not think the world can boast 

One bliss to soothe, one pang to harm ; 
Life has for me all lustre lost, 

Nor has it left a single charm : 
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No, henceforth life and joy, to me, 

Will pass like phantoms seen in sleep ; 
Visions of woe and misery, 

From which ’tis bliss to wake and weep. 


Thus (sighing fool) I used to say, 
And clouded was my brow with care ; 
Now Love has chased those clouds away, 
And Pleasure’s halo circles there. 
Yes, Love’s warm sun has shed new light 
Within this heart, though cold awhile ; 
Life and the world again look bright, 
And all things wear for me a smile. 
Bernard-street, Russell-square. M. Weeren, 
October, 1819. 


— >> 


LINES ON HEARING MR. KEAN’S INTENTION _ 
TO LEAVE ENGLAND FOR AMERICA. 
Sun of the Stace, whose glorious beam 

Burst through the clouds that round it roll’d ; 
Beneath whose full refulgent stream 

Whatever basks is turned to gold— 
Oh, seek not yet the eager west, 

That blushes with her strong desire 
To see thee on her ocean’s breast, 

And hail thy matchless march of fire : 
Still in thy bright meridian stay, 

Leave not thy native land forlorn ; 
But with thy noon-tide beam repay 

The tears of joy that hailed thy dawn. 
Though Envy strive to cloud thy light, 

Though Malice peer a spot to find, 
Shine out, and with thy vengeance bright, 

Oh, strike the blinking monsters blind ! 
Set not for slander’s tongue to say, 

«« ‘There was a stain upon his soul ;” 
Shine on, and in thy scorching ray 

The lie shall shrivel like a scroll ! 
Then, when mild Evening through her blue 

Clear sky, shall see thee roll alone, 
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Amidst affection’s falling dew, 

Seek, if thou must, thy western throne : 
But, oh, in other lands and skies, 

Forget not thou the waves and flowers 
That mourn till thou again shalt rise, 

And bless thy grateful Britain’s bowers ! 


Broad-street, Golden-square. 


— rr} 


Theatrical Dnquisition. 


Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.—CLAUDIANy 


™ THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
e19. . 


Oct. 4. Address by Miss Ketty ; Wild Oats—John Dory, Mr. THOoMPson; 
Jady Amaranth, Mrs. West; Jane, Miss Ke.tty ;—Lock and 
‘Key. 

. Ibid; Devil's Bridge— Florian, Mr. THoRNE ; Rosalvina, Miss CaREw ; 
—Modern Antiques. 

- Ibid; Wild Oats; No Song no Supper—Magaretta, Miss Povey. 

» Guy Mannering— Colonel Mannering, Mr. Peniey; Henry Bertram, 
Mr. BrauaM ; Dominie Sampson, Mr. OxBERRY; Dandie Din- 
mont, Mr. BUTLER; Hatteraick, Mr. VininG; Glossin, Mr. Gat- 
TIE; Mucklethrift, Mr. KEELEY; Lucy Bertram, Miss Carew ; 
Julia Mannering, Miss Povey; Mrs. M‘Candlish, Mrs. Har- 
LOWE; Flora, Mrs. ORGER; Meg Merrilies, Mrs, EGERTON ;— 
Prisoner at Large. ' 

- No performance. 

- Ibid; What Next? 


11. Suspicious Husband— Clarinda, Mrs. Epwin ; Lucetta, Miss KELLY ;—= 
Innkeeper’s Daughter— Richard, Mr. PENLEY. 

12. Honey Moon—Zamora, Mrs. OrGER ;—Ibid. 

13. No performance. 


14. Wild Oats; No Song No Supper— Frederick, Mr. PEARMAN. 
15. No performance. 


16. Suspicious Husband; Amoroso— First Lord, Mr. M‘Keon ;—Mayor 
of Garratt. 

18. Fontainbleau; Past Ten o’Clock. 

19. No performance, 

20. Fisherman’s Hut—Durazzo, Mr. Peniry; Rosano, Mr. HAMBLIN ; 
Stephano, Mr. MunvDEN; Balthazar, Mr. Dow?ton; Nicolino, 
Mr. Harry; First Sailor Mr. SmitH; Second Sailor, Mr. Gat- 
TIE; Crier, Mr. Hucues; Countess of Modena, Mrs. West; 

‘a _. Leah, Miss Carew ; Martha, Mies Ke.ty ;—Prisoner at Large. 

21. Ibid ; Modern Antiques. ’ 

22. Ibid; Amoroso; Mayor of Garratt. 

23. Wild Oats; What Next? | 
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WILD OATS. 


MONDAY, October 4.—This Theatre * opened with the foregoing 
comedy, and the farce of ‘‘ Lock and Key,” to one of the mog 
splendid audiences that were ever witnessed within its walls; 
Unaccustomed to strong casts as we have been lately at this house, 
Messieurs EKuuisron, Munpen, Dowron, Knicur, and Harty, 
with Mrs. Wesr and Miss Ketiy, presented themselves to their 
delighted auditors, amidst the most enthusiastic cheering and up. 


purchased applause. Previous to the play, ‘* God save the kir~” 
Was sung by the whole company, after which Miss Keiry, conducted 
by Mr. Russei., came forward to recite an ‘* Occasional Address,” 


but retired on a call being made for ‘* Rule Britannia,’ at the term: 
nation of which she delivered this indifferent effusion, from the pen 
of Dr. Bessy, with much greater effect than it could intrinsically 
command. We are at present unable to lay this production before 
the reader, but shall preserve it in our supplementary Number. 
A new chamber-scene, from the pencil of Marinart, was disco 
vered when the curtain drew up, and elicited considerable applause, 
Mr. Trompeson then appeared, for the first time upon these boards, 
in the part of Join Dory, though placed in Mr. Exxisron’s early: 
announcements among his tragic performers. By what means he 
was smuggled into the jacket and boots of this honest tar we were 
puzzled to conjecture, but he certainly adhered to the precise line 
for which he had apparently been engaged, by scorning the low 
buffoonery of ‘* laughing himself,’’ or ‘‘ setting some few barren 





* Many improvements have occurred in the passages and cavea of the Theatre, 
which call for considerable commendation. ‘The entrances are newly coloured 
in fresco; a superb or-molu chandelicr has been suspended above the rotunda; 
the heavy bronzed tripods in the niches of the corridore are removed, to make 
way for statues; and each of the stair-cases, conducting to the second-circle, 
is lighted by a luminary similar to that which blazes in the gallery from which 
they lead. The saloon exhibits a prevailing colour in strict consonance with that 
of the avenues, the pillars and pilasters being of verd antique, with mouldings 
and capitals of pure white. In lieu of tawdry pink and pea-green, the cured 
displays a general tint of French grey, which affords a proper relief to its golden 
embellishments. A range of sixteen rich cut-glass lustres, lit like all the other 
luminaries by gas, runs round the lower-circle ; the pillars which support the 
boxes ave freshly silvered ; the interior lamps which formerly illuminated them, 
have been removed, and the splendid centrical chandelier is reduced in its di- 
mensions. 

+ The receipts amounted to about £650. 
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spectators to laugh too. ” The character has been since very prudently 
restored to Mr. GarrieE. . 

The performance, in all other respects, afforded a fine specimen 
of English comic acting, and we have seldom seen an audience so 
deeply interested in the scenes that passed before them. At the 
conclusion of the drama, a ery for Evuisron became general ; he 
obeved the summons, and came forward, but feeling that a cold ans 
nouncement of the next evening’s exhibition was beyond his power, 
he gave vent to his gratitude for this distinguished support, in the 
following manner : 

Lapirs and GENTLEMEN :—As the bare announcement of a play for another: 
evening may not be considered sufficient upon this occasion, I appear in obedience 
to vour call, and return my most grateful acknowledgments for the present 
marks of your favour. Do not, however, be too sanguine in your sanction of 
what is already done, but reserve your applause till my future endeavours have 
been made to deserve it.. J am here with a determination that the doors of this 
Theatre shall be opened at all times to the offerings of genius, while the estab- 
lishment is devoted to the legitimate drama of our country; and permit me to 
inform you that, in addition to the best performers I can procure, your old fa- 
vourites shall be retained. 


He then announced the ensuing performances, and retired amidst 
the waving of hats and handkerchiefs from all parts of the Theatre, 


impressed with the most, vivid sense of that enthusiastic reception 
by which he had been so tumultuously honoured. 


DEVIL’S BRIDGE. 


TUESDAY, October 5.—The return of Mr. Branam, to whom all 
other vocalists are but as ‘‘ attendant stars scarce seen alight,” has 
furnished the audiences of Drury-lane Theatre with uncommon 
claims upon congratulation. In the great qualities of fluency and 
vigour, Mr. Brauam has evinced undiminished pre-eminence, 
Without the slightest abatement of his unparalleled tenderness and 
peculiar energy. Those cage em, «* Though Love is warm 
awhile,’”” and ‘‘ Is there a heart,’ were delivered with every trace 
of this imputed superiority; the metrical implication of ‘‘ Fancy’s- 
Sketch,” again derived its most impressive touches from his taste- 
ful hand ; and in an occasional “‘ Scena,” adapted from the Italian, 
his wonderful attributes were developed with amazing power, 
purity, and brightness. Mr. Brauam’s declamation also towered 
at times beyond the level of prescriptive insipidity ; he seemed to 
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feel the warmth of a genuine welcome, and certainly brought the 
tribute of gratitude, with a brilliant hand, to the feet of public 
generosity. 

The Rosalvina of Miss Carew was assumed, we have some re. 
sons to suppose, much more in compliance with managerial j. 
rection, than from any lurking attachment to so unsuitable a cha. 
racter. Asa début, we consider the part to have been most up. 
fortunately personated, for though this young lady irradiated jt; 
dulness and monotony with many flashes of professional skill, she 
betrayed a deficiency of strength and figure that left us but little 
room for encomium upon the discharge of her duties. 

The minor parts of Petro and Lauretta were admirably sustained 
by Oxperry and Miss Ketty; Mr. Tuompson was not much 
amiss in Baron Toraldi, though somewhat extravagant in attitude 
and gesture; and a Mr. Tuorne, with singular awkwardness, 
elicited much applause for the manly mode in which, as Florian, 
his rich barratone voice was exerted. . The piece was appropriately 
got up, and we are glad to eulogise a very palpable improvement 
in the shifting of the scenery. 


GUY MANNERING., 


THURSDAY, October 7.—This favourite opera, among its most 
important features, has presented the talents of Miss Carew ina 
proper light, by supplying that young lady with a medium for her 
abilities, which the part she had previously assumed was by no 


means adapted to afford. If unsophisticated softness and genuine 


melody are the right attributes of Lucy Bertram, they were evinced 
upon this occasion in no ordinary degree ; she sang the popular 
ballad of ‘‘ Rest thee, Babe,” with unparalleled sweetness and 
sensibility ; nor, without even overlooking the efforts of any com- 
petitor, can we consent to place the fair claims of Miss Carew, 
in this part, behind the merits of emulation or priority. 

Mrs. Ecrrron commenced an engagement upon these boards 
with her established personation of Meg Merrilies, in which she 
displayed that masculine energy so peculiar to the effort. An u- 
broken chain of failures in this part has enhanced the value of 
Mrs. Ecerton’s success, and we could trace no reasons to limit 
its permanence, or darken its lustre. 


The part of Dandie Dinmont, so richly identified with the repre 
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sentation of Mr, Emery, was undertaken by a Mr. Burtier, from 
Birmingham, upon whose talents no uncandid commentary has 
been made by a correspondent in our preceding number.* This 
gentleman wants pungency for the haut gout of a London audi- 
ence, but may be turned to material use in characters of subor- 
dinate importance. A part of this praise will attach to Mr. 
Vininc, who sustained the duties of Dirk Hatteraick with some 
discrimination, but very little vigour. 

Of Mr.Oxserry’s Abel Sampson we cannot carry our admira- 
tion to excess, or impel our language into flattery. With Mr. 
_ Liston, fresh in our memories, he had to contend against power- 
ful partiality, and obliterate delightful impressions ; both branches 
of his task have been arduously fulfilled, and we will not hesitate 
in pronouncing our conviction, that a more spirited and sensible 
attempt has never been realized beneath the eye of public ap- 
probation. 

That the chief inducement of the evening resulted from Mr. 
Branam’s resumption of Henry Bertram, we feel ourselves bound 
toobserve. The great popularity of his exertions in this part at 
Covent-garden Theatre will justify that deduction, and with such 
a prospect of satiety before it, dull indeed must have been the 
appetite for lyrical enjoyment that could tamper with so precious 
an invitation. The zeal of Mr. Brauam was peculiarly conspi- 
cuous in the number and value of his auxiliary airs, among which 
were comprised the ‘* Last words of Marmion,” ‘‘ Scots wha 
hae wi’ Wallace bled,” and ‘* Love’s Young Dream.” It is im- 
possible to expatiate with justice upon his pathos or his power in 
these varied compositions, and we shall therefore leave them to 
be heard and hailed with that rapturous emotion they are so bril- 
liantly calculated to inspire. : 

A mawkish apology was made by Mr. Russe.u for the strange 
conduct of Miss Cusirr in mutilating that noble chorus, called © 
“The chough and crow,” at the very moment she came forward 
to commence it. Sudden and insuperable hoarseness was the rea- 
son assigned for this dereliction of duty, but Mr. Russewu forgot 
‘0 explain why, if Miss Cusirr was really so unfitted for exertion, 
she did not communicate that unfitness at an earlier hour. We 
strongly suspect, and the fact may perhaps'be ascertained, that a 
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mortified and mistaken spirit had more to do with this scanda. 
lous transaction, than the manager has hitherto felt satisfied jy 
reporting. 

Many symptoms of neglect were evident in the want of efficient 
paraphernalia. Guns and pistols, upon the explosion of which q 
vast deal of interest depended, unremittingly missed fire, not 
owing, we hope, to any false economy on Mr. Winstov’s par, 
in curtailing the proper quantity of gunpowder. 








SUSPICIOUS ITUSBAND. 


MONDAY, October 11.—After an absence of four years, Mr. 
Epwin resumed her station upon these boards, in the part of 


Clarinda, an effort which would devolve with far greater propriety 
upon that excellent, though neglected actress, Mrs. Grover. We 
can trace no variation of this lady’s claims upon public support, 
unless the hand of Time may be said to have tampered with her 
attractive dimples. She still adheres to that broad enunciation % 
palpably adopted from the peculiar practice of Mrs. Jorpay,, but 
which can never harmonize with our fastidious notions of female 
gentility. Mr. Pore was again invested with the dress and dul- 
ness of Mr. Strictland, throughout which he evinced his well- 
known powers of perverting propricty, and exciting disgust. 

The heedless familiarity of Mr. Etitsron’s Ranger, alone would 
elevate it far beyond the reach of rivalry. It displayed, however, 
many happy traits in addition to this ._precious quality, which mus 
command the very energies of spontaneous approbation. Of Mr. 
Knieut’s success in the trifling part of Tester, we cannot spect 
too highly ; and Miss Ketry’s Lucetta demands a congenial ap- 
preciation. The house, notwithstanding the daily papers, like 
Sueriwan’s Moses, were most suspiciously eager to ‘* swear it,” 
was positively crowded, and bore a well-merited tribute to the 
earnest endeavours that are now making by a spirited manager @ 
deserve his accumulating suecess. 


THE INNKEEPER’S DAUGHTER. 


MONDAY, October 11.—The talents of Miss Ke.ty, as the hero- 
ine of this after-piece, have been again exerted with the happiest 
effect, and her customary influence over the sympathies of a dee 
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lighted auditory, has renewed that participation in the sorrows of 
Mary which no actress on earth could more potently command, | 

In the absence of Mr. Watnack, the duties of Richard have de- 
yolved upon Mr. S. Pentey, whose chief recommendations in this 
character are confined to the assiduity with which he assumes it. 
Hans Ketzler, too, which claimed so large a share of popular admi- 
ration from the able performance of Mr. T’. P. Cooke, has suffered 
greatly in the hands of Mr. Vininc. We still, however, find Mr. 
G. Smirn at his post in old Harrop, and the excellence of that effort 
makes amends for our deprivations elsewhere. 


HONEY MOON. 


TUESDAY, October 12.—Poor Tosin’s posthumous play, so long 
rejected by the ignorance and obstinacy of managerial measures, 
was this evening produced for the double purpose of exhibiting Mr. 
Euuisron and Mrs. Enwrn in the parts of the Duke and Juliana, 

When this drama was first produced, we remember those great 
proofs of Theatrical ability which Mr. Exxisron evinced by his per- 
sonation of the Duke Aranza. Yor inherent humour and unsinking 
energy, directed by the hands of politeness and refinement, this part 
afforded no parallel ; though it did not want the laurels of exclu- 
sive triumph to maintain its pre-eminence, they were universally 
awarded, and this character not only attained the bright regions 
of superiority, but paralyzed the pinions of ascending competition, 

‘That time has weakened this impression it would be ridiculous to 
doubt, and yet no candidate for the comic palm in this part, has 
hitherto secured it. Mr. C. Kemsve, we sanguinely surmise, would 
“snatch a grace’’ very far beyond the reach of any other actor, 
from its arduous assumption ; but Mr. Exriston, so forcibly are 
his early endowments maintained, still leaves all the reality we have 
witnessed many paces behind him. We do not like his familiarity 
with Lopez, which savoured too much of rustic enjoyment, but in 
all the principal points that originally endued this part with popu 
larity, he was pleasant, tender, pathetic, and impressive. 

We cannot see the slightest claim, in such a character as Rolando, 
that Mr. Russexu can prefer upon impartial commendation. We 
would rather consign it to the hands of Mr. S. Pentey, who isat all 
times a guarantee against dulness or disgust. In the trifling parts 
of Lopez and Lampedo both Knicnr and Oxseary appeared to uns 
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qualified advantage ; Mr. Tompson infused a praise-worthy portion 
of spirit into Balthazar, and Montalban was decently sustained by 
Mr. Barnarp. 

Mrs. Evwin is an actress of acknowledged merit, in many valu. 
able walks of the drama, but her reputation has never rested upon 
the attributes of grace or gentility. The high spirit of Juliana 
should not surely degenerate to the vulgarity of a chamber-maid, 
and yet the action of Mrs. Epwin was sometimes very little at va- 
riance with the term we have employed. Miss Kexry sustained 
the volatile Volante with considerable archness, and Zamora was 
unnassumingly read as a substitute for Mrs. Marpyn, by Mrs, 
OrGer. 

We cannot help suggesting to Mr. E.uiston the great and glar- 
ing mistakes of his costume, which, both before and after the assump. 
tion of his cottage garb, was paltry and inappropriate. ‘The tre- 
mendous velvet robe that trailed after him, when he entered in the 
last scene, had a most funcreal effect, and clashed so strongly with 
the expected lightness of his look and motion, that we could hardly 
restrain our laughter in gazing at its ponderous impropriety. The 
domestics were also badly dressed, and exhibited all the colours of 
the rainbow in shapes of varied shabbiness. Much dissatisfaction 
must result from a prevalence of these errors, and our hopes are 
too sincerely offered up for Mr. Euxisron’s success to let us refrain 
from turning his attention to deficiencies that a trivial expenditure, 
if judiciously directed, would promptly supply. 


NO SONG NO SUPPER. 


THURSDAY, October 14.—This pleasant afterpicce was selected 
for the production of Mr, Pearman, in the part of Frederick, and 
has made no ordinary addition to the vocal strength of this Theatre. 
Mr. Pearman is a firm, though not a finished singer, and with few 
pretensions to the graceful department of his art, has many claims 
upon commendation for distinct utterance and native melody. He 
repeated Brauam’s beautiful air of ‘* Ye gloomy Caves,’’ from the 
Opera of ‘‘ Kais,”’ and sang the ‘‘ Bay of Biscay, O,’’ with con- 
siderable applause. 

We cannot advocate the exhibition of Mr. Barnarp’s unfitness 
for the character of Crop, which really deserves to be more tenderly 
considered, ‘The guttural untunableness of this worthy gentle- 
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man defeats the very charities of our nature, and with the pro- 
foundest respect for his apparent egotism, we must insist upon 
another representative for this suffering part. If Mr. Russeur 
were to pick out something, at the same time, beyond a pair of 
blue trowsers for Robin, which were really our only inducements 
to treat him as a sailor, we should endeavour. to feel convinced 
that he still cultivates a casual acquaintance with modesty and 
merit. 


( 


FONTAINBLEAV. 
MONDAY, October 18.—This faceti opera, which the para- 
mount whimsicality of O’Krrere has endowed with inexhaustible 
sources of amusement, was produced for the purpose, we pre- 
sume, of killing two birds with one pebble, or, to drop so obsolete 
an adage, of introducing a couple of fresh candidates for public 
favour. 

Mr. M‘Keon, a gentleman who has periodically flourished as a 
singer upon the boards of Mr. Exiiston’s Olympic Pavilion, was 
this evening produced in the part of Henry, an inoffensive sort of 
assumption, for which the sash and sabre of a cavalry officer are 
the principal ingredients. Mr. M‘Keon has furnished us with 
- few materials for censure, and fewer stiJjl for praise. The only effort 

in which his vocal powers were referred to a fair ordeal, was so 
scandalously marred by the want of a trumpet accompaniment, 
that we cannot with propriety pronounce a definitive verdict against 
his vocal pretensions. We are able, however, to assert that his 
enunciation is marked by an abominable brogue, but during the 
present taste for interpolated music, that accomplishment may 
_ assist a scientific execution of ‘‘ Peas upon a Trencher,” or those 
classical melodies, ‘‘ Murtoch Delany,” and ‘‘ Donnybrook Fair.” 

The character of Colonel Epaulette was confided upon this oc- 

casion to a Mr. Morpavunt, who sustained it in the most unalarm- 
ingmanner. We recollect the merits of De Camp in this part— 
his manly figure and excellent idiom, too forcibly to receive 
the feeble efforts of every provincial pretender as a compensation 
for the absence of that ill-treated comedian. Whatever talents 
this Mr. Morpaunr may possess, they have not been developed by 
the present personation, but we are not averse to his unfolding 
them at a future opportunity. 


Sir John Bull found a sorry representative in Mr. Butugr, who 
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will ultimately be found wanting in the great seale of public 
amusement. Lapoche was remarkably well sustained by Mr, 
GattTie, whose début in this line of business demands our sip. 
cere congratulations, Mr. Russeiy’s Tally-ho was by no means a 
faulty performance ; but with Mr. Munpen in the Theatre, both 
able and willing to resume the duties he originally discharged, we 
cannot help repining at our loss of so superior a performance, 

Wfad Mr. EXvuisron been more intimate with his author, we 
think Lackland might have ranked still higher in general estima- 
mation. He has an aptitude of tone, temper, and look for such 
Characters as these, that should render him tenacious of impairing 
their effect by a want of due caution, or proper assiduity. 

Miss Carew sang with customary sweetness, and Miss Povey 
made a fresh advance upon public admiration. The upper notes 
of this young lady are pre-eminently beautiful, but we think a 
little less art in displaying their peculiar qualities, would not de- 
tract from their collective impression. 

We cannot compliment Miss Ke.iy upon her personation of 
Dolly Bull, which wanted every requisite that has tended to en- 
hance her high reputation. An actress, like Miss Ke.ry, has no 
time to tamper with public enjoyment: she is vested with the 
very anticipations of criticism, and to slight them can only couple 
the bitterest resentment with the most unsparing severity. 

We will not prostitute our pages so far as to pass a general eulo- 


gium upon the performance of this opera. It wanted strength 


and brilliancy, as a whole, though distinguished, at intervals, in 
no common degree, by both the qualities we have just described. 
We think its present aspect could be easily surpassed by the rival 
Theatre, but have no hesitation in admitting, that a further call 
“upon the talents of this company might elevate it far above the 
reach of amendinent, or the flight of competition, 


FISHERMAN’S HUT, 


WEDNESDAY, October 20.—A new musical drama, the produ: 
tion, according to play-bill announcement, of Mr. Tosrx, whose 
posthumous comedy of the “‘ Honey Moon” has been much and ¢e- 
servedly admired, was brought forward upon the present occasion, 
and exhibited the following fable : 


The ,Countess of Modena, young, rich, aud beautiful, is courted by Rasano 
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end Durazzo, two noble youths, who agree to decide their respective pretensions 
by the sword, and accordingly meet upon the sea-shore for the purpose of 
figitting. The Countess interrupts their conflict, and they agree to relinquish 
it, provided she will avow a preference for one of them, and bind herself by oath 
to marry the favoured lover before sun-set. After some hesitation, she assents 
to this proposal, by bestowing her hand upon Fosano, while the breast of his 
rival is filled with the most furious jealousy and vindictive resentment. To mar 
the consummation of their nuptials, he detaches a couple of sailors from his own 
vessel to carry off the Countess, who, superadded to their commander’s recom- 
pense, are to share the various jewels which ornament her person. They suc- 
ceed in this design, but while conveying her to a secure cavern across the bay, 
her diamond necklace is loosened, and Jost in the sea. It is subsequeatly hauled 
up inthe net of Micolino, an honest fisherman, who sells it, for twenty ducsts, to 
Balthazar, a neighbouring jew. On hearing the proclamation of a splendid re- 
ward for the discovery of the Countess’s suspected murder, with a minute des- 
cription of the trinket he had recently purchased, this sordid Hebrew is led to 
believe that Micolino was privy to her abduction, and prefers a charge to that 
effect against him. He is consequently interrogated before Stephano, the dis- 
trict judge, who allows him till sun-set to collect intelligence of the lady. Chance 
leads him to the cavern in which she is confined, and he is on the point of con- 
veying her to his cottage, when Durazzo, whose ship is lying near the shore, 
lands for the purpose of carrying off his prey, pursues, and overtakes her. A 
storm now arises, and his bark is destroyed by lightning, on which, being foiled 
in his attempt to quit the coast, he retires to a castle in the. vicinity. Rosano disco- 
vers this retreat, and, aided by Micolino and his followers, releases the Countess, 
at whose intercession he spares the life of his perfidious rival. The union of the 
fair captive and her deliverer of course ensues, and the drama concludes, 


A comic interest is sustained by the chaste loves of Leah, the 
handsome daughter of Balthazar, and Nicolino, the fisherman, 
whose sister Martha is exposed to the unholy solicitations of the 
Judge and the Jew. We cannot say, however, that much merri- 
ment was derived from these characters, though extremely well 
acted, and alternately distinguished by animated poetry and smart 
repartee. A. 3 

The book is not at hand for reference, but our readers will find 
that the combat between Rosano and Durazzo has been described by 
Le Sace in his ‘“‘ Diable Boiteux,” and leads, in'the narrative of 
that lively novelist, to events of a most dramatic texture. Mr. 
Toxin, however, has not travelled beyond the opening incident, but 
spun a peculiar thread for his own purpose, upon which, without 
any farther impeachment of its originality, we shall offer a few 
observations, | | 

The great error alledged against the ‘‘ Curfew’’ and this drama, 
Which are members of the same romantic family, is a charge of 
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obsolete language and extravagant adventure, unsupported by 
literary excellence or theatrical interest. We are not among those 
who would maintain the reputation of their writer to more than 
ephemeral eminence, or root the willow from his grave to encumber 
it with unmerited laurel; at the same time we can cherish his 
*«« Honey Moon” as the work ofa tasteful compiler, and where ye 
hesitate to bestow the tribute of novelty, will at once award the 
palm of judicious imitation. 

The ‘* Fisherman’s Hut,” it appears, was but a mere adumbra- 
tion from the hands ofits author, when committed for revisal to Mr. 
Soane, or Dr. Busny, or some other amanuensis of the manager 
who is retained in this establishment for the purpose of repairing 
dramas by the dozen. The Procrustes who has fitted this piece ta 
its theatrical bed, still lingers in concealment, and, unless we are 
totally mistaken, will evince more tenderness for his own fame than 
he has testified to Mr. Tonin’s, by declining to prosecute his claims 
upon publiccommendation. Though comparatively relieved through- 
out the whole of Act II. by situations of grotesque humour ani 
ingenious perplexity, the other portions of this drama were fraught 
with deep and irresistible dulness. Its final incidents were foreseen, 
and failed in exciting the slightest emotion ; loud laughter resound- 
ed with becoming gravity, from all quarters of the stage, at Muy- 
DEX’s buffoonery, and Dowron’s distresses; walls were shaken 
down, amidst the howlings of a storm and the horrors of a cvn- 
flagration, while sabres clashed in deadly conflict beneath vo- 
lumes of crimson vapour ; the audience, however, seemed inexora- 
ble, and the piece was dismissed with many tokens of disapprobation, 
though a decided majority expressed their opinions, with much 
warmth in its favour. 

The scenery was new, we believe, without a single exception, 
and one subject among it—the view of an expanded bay, demands 
the purest applause. The machinery of the explosion was not 
sustained, us it ought to have been, by groups of experienced 
combatants, and accordingly wanted that success it may still be 
made capable of commanding. Some sailors’ dresses were re- 
markably effective, and much of Mr. Reeve's music, for its spi- 
rit and propriety, demands the most honourable mention. 

Of the performers, our limits will not authorize an extensive 
notice, nor our candour permit unconditional praise. Against the 
vehemence of Mrs. West, who declaims without energy, and la- 
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ments without pathos, we enter our determined protest, and in- 
treat her to draw with a larger hand upon the stores of native sen- 
sibility. Mr. Pentey offends us at all times by serious persona- 
tion, and in Durazzo, corroborated our belief of his utter un- 
fitness for that department of the drama. The zeal of Mr. Mun- 
pen was delightfully conspicuous ; and Mr. Hamsuiin, who merely 


wants confidence to merit encouragement, displayed peculiar tokens 
of growing ability. 

The ‘‘ Fisherman’s Hut’ will doubtless evince improvement 
upon repetition, and if so, may be justly supported in its preten- 
sions to the customary career. The second act is replete with 
amusement of the most divided nature ; and such is the strength 
of our charitable impulse, that we would willingly remit the pre- 


vailing deficiencies, upon much slighter points of occasional su- 
periority. 


— >} —_ 
THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. 


. Rob Roy Macgregor— Diana, Miss M. Tree ;—Blue Beard. 
. Steward; Aladdin. 
2. Maid of the Mill; Cozening; Husbands and Wives. 
. Steward; Miller and his men. 
24. Guy Mannering—Dominie Sampson, Mr. W. FaRREN ;—Critic. 
. Clandestine Marriage ; Marriage of Figaro. 
. Hamlet ; Forty Thieves. 
. School for Scandal—Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr. ComER; Moses, 
Mr. J. Russeci; Libertine— Leporello, Mr J. RUSSELL. 
. Rob Roy Macgregor—Nicol Jarvic, Mr. W. FARREN; Apprentice; 
’ Husbandsand Wives. 
. Steward ; Forty Thieves. 
. Othello; Bon Ton. 
. Rivals; Forty Thieves. 
. Henry the Fifth—Aing, Mr. Macrneapy ;—Mother Goose. 
. No performance. 
. Isabella— Biron, Mr..Macreapy; Jsubella, Mrs. Bunn ;—Gnome 
King ; or, the Giant-Mountains— Duke Klopstein Schloffengrozen, 
Mr. Fartry; Baron Flonck, Mr. W.FARREN; Duke Sigismund, 
Mr. Duruset; Umbriel, Mr. Terry ; Duskobrant, Mr. TayLor; 
Zauberstarf, Mr. Appotr ; Princess Stella, Miss M. TREE; Lady 
Brinhilda, Mrs. Gipss. 
. Steward; Ibid. 
- Clandestine Marriage ; Ibid. 
- Lord of the Manor—Rashley, Mr. Pyne; Trumore, Mr. Puivirrss 
Sophia, Miss M. Tree; Moll Flagon, Mr. BLANcuiaRD ;—IJbid, 
11. Henry the Fourth, part I.; Ibid. 
12. Steward ; Ibid. 


18. Love for Love—Sir Sampson, Mr. TERRY ; Foresight, Mr. W. Far- 
~h 3 Angelica, Mrs. Davison; Miss Prue, Miss Brunton ;— 
1d, 
Vou. XV. rr. No, 87. 
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14. Maid of the Mill; Ibid. 

15. Love for Love—Ars. Frail, Mrs. Connor ;—Ibid. 

16. No performance. 

16. Alexander the Great—Alerander, Mr. AMuerst; Clytus, Mr. My. 
CREADY ; Roxana, Mrs. BUNN ;—Cozening ; Ibid. 

19. Love in a Village—F/awthorn, Mr. Taytor; Eustace, Mr. Pyxc; 
Rosetta, Miss M. TREE ;—ILbid. 

20. Love for Love; lbid, 

21. Steward ; Ibid. 

Rob Roy Macgregor ; Ways and Means—Sir David Dunder, Mr. W, 

FARREN. 

23. No performance, 


HMAMLET. 


MONDAY, September 27.—Mr. C. Kempe this evening assumed 
the character of Hamlet, without any vivid coruscations of genius, 
or powerful excitement of curiosity. We are not prepared to as- 
sert that his performance of this important part was exclusively 
marked by a barren fancy or imperfect Judgment, but cannot com- 
pass an admission that due latitude was allowed for the full sweep 
of its imperishable interest. We have dwelt with equal pride and 
pleasure upon Mr. Joun Kemaue’s delineation of the Royal Dane, 
and most seriously urge his accomplished brother to retrieve as much 
of that great actor’s superiority, as can be recalled by spirited and 
studious imitation. 

An apology was made for the substitution of Miss Marrnews 
in the part of Ophelia, on account of Miss Tree’s regretted in- 
disposition. 


ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 

WEDNESDAY, September 29—This ill-constructed medley, owing 
to the illness of Mr. Lisron, introduced a new candidate to publi 
notice in the part of Nicol Jarvie. ‘The spontaneous humour of its 
original representative is perhaps too harsh a standard for the merits 
of any successor, and we shall therefore relinquish our privilege of 
impairing Mr. Farren’s efforts by so injurious a comparison. He 
dressed the part remarkably well, exhibited some occasional quaint- 
ness, and was generally applauded. 


OTHELLO. 
FRIDAY, October 1.—The powers of Mr. Macreapy are at last 
attaining the reputation that malignity can no longer impede, in 
spite of every obstacle which public apathy has contributed to re- 
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tard it. The retirement of Mr. Youna, whose icy efforts had so 
Jong chilled the current of enthusiasm, has opened ample sources 
ol exertion to this enterprising actor ; and taught by necessity, 
we presume, the Covent-garden managers have at length ‘con- 
sented to place his pretensions before the great tribunal of -po- 
pular justice. 

The love and jealousy of Ochello are attributes that demand the 
most cordial congeniality of an actor’s mind, and we believe it 
may be safely averred that no representative of this high-souled 
character could succeed in delineating those qualities, unless 
adapted, upon similar impulse, to writhe beneath the same 
agitating passions. ‘The hackneyed mechanism of the stage, its 
rolled eves and clenched hands, can have but little alliance with 
the business of this part; it must be pictured upon inherent prin- 
ciples, and unless the individual who assumes it can spring to .: 
his task with a perfect identity of ardour, he will only strive 
against the dangers of defeat, and risk the ruin of discomfiture, 

The deep searchings of Mr. Macriapy's mind, as evinced upon 
various occasions of primary importance, bespoke his peculiar 
fitness for the cool and reflecting portiotis of this part, but in) 
what manner he would discharge the fervour of its love, or the 
transports of its suspicion, a trial only could enable us to decide. 
That ordeal has been passed, and like the Hebrews of old, who 
came with renovated vigour from the furnace of destruction, this 
great tragedian has sanctified his title to the highest honours of 
professional praise. The bright spirit of his author strode with 
him through the paths of his peril, and but little remains for the 
Witness of this victory, but to twine wreaths for his triumph, and 
pour the songs of exultation, 

“To vouch this is no proof,’ and we shall therefore proceed 
to select a few examples from Mr. Macreapy’s Othello, in sup- 
port of the pre-eminence we have so lavishly ascribed. ‘The first 
capital scene of this character may certainly be referred to the 
opening of Act III. where Iago works him into jealousy, and lays 
the foundation for those disasters which afterwards result from 


his constitutional vehemence. Acting upon a basis of undoubted | 


originality, and we think indisputable correctness, Mr. MacrEapy 
betrayed the first germs of his suspicion, at the moment when 
Desilemona, attending to the ‘‘ suitor*” she had been talking 


(Steet 





* The ambiguity of this word, suitor,’’ has, perhaps, a passing influence 
upon the mind of Othello, 
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with, discloses the name of Cassio, at which, glances of deep and 
terrific meaning were exchanged between Othello and his tempter, 
When we return to the previous exclamation of Iago—‘< Ha! | 
like not that ;” the notice which Othello takes of it ; the subtle 
insinuation that Cassio had stolen away, ‘‘ so guilty-like,” and the 


Moor’s impetuous declaration that he thought ‘* ’twas she,” no - 


rational objection can perhaps be raised against this early develope. 
ment of the jealousy by which his love and life are soon after 
subverted. 2 

The pathetic burst of “‘ O misery” was given with the finest 
proofs of an agonized heart, and in the following lines no effort 
has ever exhibited a more noble transport of tempestuous rage; 





No, Iago; 

I'll see before I doubt; when I doubt, prove; 
And on the proof, there is no more but this— 
Away at once with love or jealousy. 


The same praise must be allowed to many parts of the famous 
monologue which succeeds to Iago’s departure, in the course of 
which the following instances of unparalleled fervour will jus- 
tify quotation : 


She’s gone; I am abused ;—and my relief 


Must be to loathe her. 
* . * . 


I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 





Than keep a corner in the thing I love, 

For others uses.— 

Desdemona comes : 

If she be false, O, then heaven mocks itself !— 
Pll not believe it. 


On returning to the stage, inflamed by a conviction of Desie- 
mona’s falsehood, the whirlwind of overpowering passion ‘ flew 
all abroad,” and this great actor evinced a fierce flow of absolute 
frenzy, that towered beyond the highest flights of recorded ex- 
ample, or contemporary competition. The want of ‘ Cassio'’s 
kisses-on her lips,’’ was stamped with the true spirit of tender la 
mentation ; every line of the connecting speeches claimed unbroken 
praise ; but the passage we are now upon the point of adducing, 
demands a tribute which delight will attempt in vain to bestow, 
and desc. ption cannot give : 


If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 
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Never pray more: abandon all remorse ; 

On horror’s head, horrors accumulate ; 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amaz’d; 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add, 


Greater than that.* 
¢ 


The two scenes we have just described, may perhaps be pro- 
duced as accompendium of Othello’s character. ‘They are replete . 
with transitions of the most difficult order, and an actor who can 
assume them all, like Mr. Macreapy, may indubitably ssk for 
the symbols of transcendant power. ‘To the gripe of such an actor 
we would commit the rod of sovereign rule, while his brow should 
glitter with the diadem of despotic empire, and when our reasons 


were required for this implicit reliance, we would select a solitary 


act of this exquisite tragedy, place our fingers upon every sen- 
‘tence he so nobly embodied, and leave the remainder to eloquent 
muteness. 

Few personations could furnish more excuses for displeasure 
than the Jago of Mr. Yares, whose mimicry has destroyed his 
early pretensions to applause or encouragement. We have no ob- 
jection to the jocular vein in which he would pourtray this para- 
gon of deceit, but should not wish him at the same time tocouple | 
it with uniform smoothness, and shake off that eternal burr which — 
reminds us so often of a Newcastle collier. Mr. C. Kremspre de- 
lineated the. drunkenness of Cassio with his usual felicity, and 
greatly as we feel inclined to deprecate his detention in many minor 
parts, there is a charm in his pure and perfect performance which 
would almost induce us to decide against their ultimate resig- 
nation. 

In the absence of Miss O’Ne1Lu, who, considering the cireum- 
stances of this establishment, should hardly find. leisure to be 
busy elsewhere, Mrs. Facucir was invested with the duties of 
Desdemona, which she certainly discharged in a style of unblam- 
able mediocrity. Such acting as this, however, is like ad- 
ministering physic to a hungry man; our appetite demands more 
substantial aliment, and, though not half so repulsive as the ig- 
norant effrontery of Mrs. Yates, whose Emilia deserves the double 
punishments of sacrilege and murder, we must insist upon Mrs. 
Favcir’s abstraction from the heroines of SuaKsPeaRE. 
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* Mr. Victor has bequeathed us a very valuable picture of Bootn’s excel- 
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MWENRY THE FIFTH. 
MONDAY, October 4.—As a chaste and original performance, de. 
duced from elaborate research, and distinguished by intellectual 
power, Mr. Macreapy’s assumption of King Henry will holda high 
rank in the tablets of criticism, and supply a rare proof that literary 
discernment is not always at variance with popular ardour, 

This part is susceptible of much variety, yet embraces peculiar 
scope for the exercise of majestic declamation. The celebrated 
address to his soldiers, though almost a solitary, is vet a forcible 
support of this assertion, and was so brilliantly delivered by Mr, 
Macreapy, that few persons could depart from the Theatre with 
any feature of the part more powerfully impressed upon their me 
mories. His denunciation of cowardice— 

We would not die in that man’s company, 
That fears his fellowship to die with us— 


his incitement to valour: 


To morrow is Saint Crispin ! 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his sears, 


And say—These wounds I had on Crispin’s day !— 





and his rebuke of absentees— 
gentlemen in England, now a bed, 
Shall think themseives accurs’d they were not here; 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks, 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day— 
were all transcendently delivered, and aroused the most enthusias- 
tic approbation. 

In the second scene of Act I. we were highly gratified with 
Henry's proud message to the Dauphin—* But tell,” &c. ; his burst 
of exhortation to the disheartened soldiers, before the gate of Har- 
fleur, in Act IIL. was replete with energy ; and his call upon the 
‘ God of Battles,” at a subsequent period, aroused the very soulof 
acelamation. The great appeal, ‘* Now on, you noblest English,” 
bore this sentiment to its highest pitch, and even the elegant versa- 
tility with which he wooed Katherine, towards the termination of 


the play, was not necessary for confirming his claims to the very 
pinnacle of dramatic distinction. | 





sisianaiall 
fence in this portion of Oshe/lo, a part in which, even according to the cold ad- 
missions of Contey Cipsber, he was held to be inimitable. We shall prese 
the reader with this document in our cnsuing Miscellany. 
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The minor parts were well sustained by Emery, as Bates, J. 
Ressevv, as Pistol, and BLancnarp as Fluellen. Mrs. Davenport's 
Hostess demanded particular praise, and her account of Falstaff’s 
departure to ‘‘ Arthur’s bosom” may rank among our most agree- 
able recollections of matchless humour. 


‘ 


GNOME-KING. 


WEDNESDAY, October 6.—After the performance of «¢ Tsabella,” 
in which Mrs. Bunn, who represented the heroine, ‘evinced no pe- 
culiar claims to censure or to commendation, a new dramatic legend 
was produced from the pen of Mr. Couman under the very attrac- 
tive title of the ‘‘ Gnome King; or, the Giant-Mountains.”’ Its 
outline may be thus delineated : 


Duhe Klopstein Schloffengrozen, a Silesian prince of narrow territories, and 
remarkable for pride, passion, and poverty, has one fair daughter, Princess 
Stella, betrothed to Duke Sigismund, a German potentate of extensive domi- 


nions, and much personal allurement. Their nuptials are on the point of cele- 


bration, when Umbriel, the Gnome-king, a mouarch who governs the interior 
of the earth, destroys this bright prospect, by carrying off Stella, in a midnight 
visit to the Giant-Mountains, and plunging with her, as his future queen, inte 
the deepest recesses of his peculiar region. This fatal event is soon communi- 
cated to her father, who consoles himself with plentiful libations of brandy, 
while Sigismund hastens to the abode of Zauberstarf, a Rosicrucian sectary, 


. and imploring his powerful aid, is guided by cabalistic agency to the mouth of a 


cavern, which duly conducts him to the prison of his mistress. In the meantime, 
Umbriel has used his utmost endeavours to win the confidence of Stella, but per- 
ceiving the inutility of solicitation, prepares to use the influence of force. Won, 
however, by her agonizing repugnance, he waives the privilege of power, and 
lays his sceptre at her fect, with an avowal that, if grasped by any hand but 
that of her whom he intended for his queen, his reign would be instantly termi- 
uated, while he was confined to eternal punishment. Upon hearing this decla- 
ration, Sigismund bursts from concealment, achieves the talisman, and precipitates 
its owner to regions of reported torture. The scene is then changed to Klopstein 
Schlofengrozen's palace, where Stella, after meeting a parent’s embraces, is 
consigned to the arms of her gallant deliverer. 


Ina short address prefixed to his ‘‘ Book of Songs,” the author 
has alluded to a little work which appeared some years ago, and 
Was named the ‘* Legends of Number Nip,”’ as forming the foun- 
dation of this eccentric effort. We know nothing of such a pub- 
lication, beyond its name, but from the testimony of those who, 
Perhaps, know no more about it than ourselves, a mere hint 
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is said to be all that he has derived from its acknowledged sources, 
The story therefore, with every adjunct of colloquial embellishment, 
is purely Mr. Cotman’s own, and we think, in despite of arrogant 
fastidity, that he has some claims upon commendation for dexterous 
incident and descriptive beauty. 

We cannot compliment Mr. Terry upon his assumption of the 
Gnome King, unless by a painful sacrifice of that candour which 
no man more strongly than the subject of our remarks would per. 
suade us to preserve. It wanted requisites in direct opposition to 
the gloomy terrors of his solemn delivery ; an airiness of look 
and manner more congenial with the amorous propensities he was 
employed to discover; in short, notwithstanding the grossness of 
his nature, a boyish aptitude for venereal enjoyment, at once in 
harmony with the purposes of the scene, and the sanction of his 
auditors. | 

In Mr. Liston, this legend lost, indeed, its firmest supporter. 
Baron Flonck was sketched in strict conformity to his peculiar 
attributes, and had health allowed him to assume it, there cannot 
be a doubt of the amusement he would have made it capable of 
conveying. Mr. Farren doubtless undertook the old Chamber- 
Jain with equivalent assiduity, but his exertions evinced sucha 
destitution of native pleasantry and innate humour, that we can- 
not pause to frame a summary of their results. Mr. Farvey per- 
formed Klopstein Schloffengrozen with satisfactory evidence of zeal 
and attention; Mr. Duruser embraced the very slender facilities 
afforded to his vocal ardour, in a style of unimpeachable excel- 
lence ; and the same praise may be extended, upon a minor scale, 
to his coadjutors in choral duty. 

By those who are fond of pageantry and pantomime, the “‘ Gnome- 
King” will probably be received as an acceptable production. 
The painter, the musician, and the mechanist have contributed 
their labours with prodigious liberality, and a mélange has been 
undoubtedly formed of ingenious transformations, agreeable me- 
lody, and unparalleled splendor. Still, however, it wants the 
very essence of attraction—amusement ; and though probably des 
tined to linger through many nights of languid repetition, will 
contribute but a scanty reward for the hazardous expenditure that 
has been made to prepare it. 
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